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Sermons for the Month of September 
DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 
Tue Heart or Jesus, A Door To ETERNAL LIFE 


“I am the door. If any one enter by me, he shall be saved.” 


1. In the time of Noe mankind had become corrupted by sin. 
God then decided to punish His rebellious people. He commis- 
sioned the righteous Noe to build an Ark wherein he with his fam- 
ily, and animals of all species, might be saved from destruction. 
Noe built the Ark according to God’s directions. One remark- 
able feature of this great Ark was, that it had but a single 
window, in the top of the roof, and only one door (Gen., vi, 16). 
_ Eventually the time of the threatened great flood approached. The 
animals had been housed in the Ark, Noe and his family had entered 
the Ark, and God closed the Ark from the outside (Gen., vii, 16). 

Then came the flood of waters. The people in despair fled to the 
roofs of the houses, to high towers and mountain summits. They 
were filled with horror in the face of certain death; their eyes 
were opened at last, and they bitterly repented not having heeded 
Noe’s warning. Now they longed for the safety of the Ark, but 
too late. Every living being not in the Ark perished in the down- 
pour of the waters. 

St. Augustine sees in the Ark of Noe a type of our crucified 
Redeemer, and in the single door of the Ark the holy wound in the 
side of Christ, the portal to the Most Sacred Heart of our Lord. 
As Noe entered through the door of the Ark, and was saved from 
destruction, so the sinner, who with contrite heart takes refuge in 
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the Sacred Heart of Jesus, is safe from the tempest of sin and 
eternal destruction. 

2. We read in the Holy Scriptures how God, when our first 
parents had been driven from paradise, placed before its gate an 
Angel with a flaming sword so that he might keep the way of the 
tree of life (Gen., iii, 24). This took place in the Old Law, in the 
dispensation of fear. But in the New Law, the dispensation of 
love and mercy, there is given us a paradise of delight and happi- 
ness, far surpassing the earthly paradise of our first parents. This 
paradise of the New Law is the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus. The 
door of this paradise is not guarded by an Angel with a flaming 
sword, its door is wide open to all mankind without exception. En- 
raptured at sight of this heavenly portal the Royal Singer David 
exclaims: “This is the gate of the Lord, the just shall enter into it” 
(Ps., cvii, 20). 

3. In the Old Testament it is related (Gen., xxviii, 17) how the 
Patriarch Jacob saw in a dream a ladder, with its top touching 
Heaven, and the Angels of God ascending and descending on it. 
And God was leaning upon the ladder, as if to hold it securely. And 
Jacob cried out in alarm: “How terrible is this place. This is no 
other but the house of God, and the gate of Heaven.” 

Jacob’s ladder has a mysterious significance. The ladder signi- 
fies the Cross of Jesus Christ by means of which His elect ascend 
to their Heavenly home. The Lord leaning upon the ladder is Jesus 
Christ, hung upon the Cross, with outstretched hands holding this 
ladder for us so that we may enter Heaven through the door of His 
Sacred Heart, which has become for all of us a heavenly gate. 
“Verily this is no other but the house of God and the gate of 
Heaven.” Our Saviour replying to the question through which 
door and by what road one could securely reach eternal happiness 
replied: “I am the door; if any one enter by me, he shall be saved, 
and he shall go in, and go out, and shall find pastures” (John, x, 9). 
Consoled by these gracious words we may cry out with the 
Psalmist: “The Lord ruleth me: and I shall want nothing, he 
hath sent me in a place of pasture” (Ps., xxii, 1); 7. e., He has let 
me be a child of the Catholic Church, in which He has stored His 
graces as food for our souls. “He has sent me in a place of pas- 
ture,” He has given us His Sacred Heart as the portal to the ban- 
quet to eternal life. 

4. In the Old Testament, the Temple gate which faced the East 
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eres 

was held in highest esteem; not even the Kings of Israel were 
allowed to enter it. Of this gate it is said by the Prophet Ezechiel 
(Ezech., xliv, 2): “And the Lord said to me: This gate shall be 
shut: it shall not be opened: and no man shall pass through it, 
because the Lord God of Israel hath entered in by it: and it shall be 
shut for the prince. The prince himself shall sit in it, to eat bread 
before the Lord,” 1. e., to hold his feast of sacrifice. 

Another gate held in great esteem is that of Pilate’s palace 
through which our Lord was brought into court. This gate was 
taken to Rome by the pious Empress Helen, and there it is to this 
day venerated as a precious memorial. There is still another re- 
markable gate, the so-called golden gate of St. Peter’s in Rome, 
which is only opened at the beginning of a year of Jubilee, and 
closed at the end of it. Through this gate the faithful may enter 
the Cathedral of St. Peter in order to gain the indulgence of the 
Jubilee. Over this gate Pope Gregory XIII. caused to be inscribed 
“Nothing Defiled,” alluding to the words of the revelation: “There 
shall not enter into it anything defiled, or anyone that worketh abom- 
ination or a lie; but they who are written in the book of life of the 
Lamb” (Apoc., xxi, 27). 

The Sacred Heart of Jesus, the gate of eternal life, the sacred 
portal of grace, has a more exalted claim to our esteem! Of this 
gate St. Augustine says: “Longinus opened the Redeemer’s side 
with a spear, in it I have entered, and there in the Heart of Jesus 
I rest in peace and confidence: oh, blessed entrance ; oh, happy dwell- 
ing, here will I live and die.” 

5. We read that King David (Ps., xxxi, 4), on account of his 
sin, was much tortured by remorse of conscience. “For day and 
night thy hand was heavy upon me: I am turned (converted) in 
my anguish, whilst the thorn (of conscience) is fastened (that drove 
me to it).” After his grievous fall, the king raised his eyes to 
Heaven, but only because he feared the punishing justice of God, 
and he cried: “If I ascend into Heaven, thou art there: if I descend 
into hell, into the abyss of the underworld, in order there to seek” 
a hiding-place from thy avenging justice, thou art there, yes, even 
there I find the avenger of my evil deeds.” 

The royal penitent did not know where to turn. We are more 
fortunate because we have the compassionate Heart of our Saviour 
as a refuge for the sinner. Let us, dear friends, in all our troubles, - 
temptations, and adversities seek refuge in the Heart of Jesus. How 
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‘sweetly, how restfully, how blissfully shall we dwell there! How 
secure from every harm! Let us all repair to this Sanctuary, and, 
once we have entered through this door of the just, let us endeavor 
to remain in this delightful abode, at this fountain of living water, 
that gives life eternal. Amen. 





SERMONS FOR THE CHILDREN’S MASS 


A COURSE OF INSTRUCTIONS IN CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE 


THE CREED 
44. THE GIFTS AND FRuITS oF THE HoLy GHost 


The work of the Holy Ghost is not limited to the Apostles and 
their successors, the bishops, but extends to us all, enlightening us so 
that we may perceive the truths of faith and the beauty of virtue, 
and encouraging us to desire and do what is right. The Holy Ghost 
bestows upon us various gifts, which Isaias enumerates as follows 
(xi, 2, 3): 1. Wisdom, 2. Understanding, 3. Counsel, 4. Fortitude, 
5. Knowledge, 6. Piety, 7. Fear of the Lord. 

1. The gift of wisdom enables us to know God, and, as a result of 
knowing Him, to love and fear Him. A truly wise man esteems the 
things of Heaven far above those of earth, and has a relish for all 
that savors of God. Worldlings cannot understand this, as they 
appreciate what is temporal more than what is eternal, and are afraid 
to devote any attention to higher things, lest they should thereby 
diminish their prosperity in this life. 

2. The gift of understanding enables us to comprehend the doc- 
trines of our faith, and one who possesses this gift will lose no 
opportunity of gaining still further enlightenment and knowledge 
regarding the truths of his religion. 

3. The gift of counsel enables us to help ourselves and others in 
difficulties. Those who are set over others have peculiar need of 
this gift, and can effect much good by its means. It is of great 
importance when we have to make any weighty decision, as, for 
instance, when a man has to decide whether it is better for him 
to marry or to be a priest. Every one ought to pray earnestly for 
this gift, as his whole happiness or misery may depend upon his 
possession of it. 

4. The gift of fortitude enables us to endure all adversity and 
overcome all hindrances to our practice of virtue. All the saints 
possess this gift, for their faith is so strong that nothing seems to 
them too hard or impossible of accomplishment. 
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5. The gift of knowledge enables us to know ourselves; to see 
what we ought to do, and faithfully to perform our duties. This is 
the best and most profitable knowledge that any man can acquire, 
and the possession of it will make his life happy. 

6. The gift of piety stimulates us to offer up all our actions to 
God, and to do everything with a pure intention. St. Ignatius of 
Loyola was so full of this gift that his habitual remark was: “May 
all be for the greater glory of God!” 

7. Finally, the gift of holy fear makes us dread God’s displeasure 
and the just punishment for sin more than anything else in the world. 
Hence many have suffered loss, tortures and death, rather than 
commit even a small sin. 

St. Paul tells us what glorious fruits are produced by these gifts 
(Gal., v, 22, 23). The chief fruits of the Holy Ghost are twelve 
in number, viz.: charity, joy, peace, patience, benignity, goodness, 
longanimity, mildness, faith, modesty, continency and chastity. 

1. Only those endowed by the Holy Ghost can practise true char- 
ity towards God and Man, for they alone know God in all His per- 
fection and value Him as their highest good. From pure love of 
Him they love their neighbors also, regarding them as fellow-crea- 
tures and brethren, since God is the Father of all mankind. 

2. The Holy Ghost imparts true joy to men, because nothing 
affords truer pleasure than the ability to serve God and their fellow- 
men. ‘This joy lasts on into eternity, and is not limited to the 
present life. 

3. Those on whom the Holy Spirit bestows His gifts are never 
quarrelsome, but live in peace with all men. They are contented to 
be overlooked and make many sacrifices for the sake of peace, and 
they do their utmost to induce others to be peaceable. 

4. They are invariably patient. Think of the Holy Apostles! 
They were continually misjudged, and when they tried to do good 
they received no thanks, but ingratitude, scorn and bitter hatred. 
They endured abuse, rough treatment and even death in a most 
painful form, but they were always patient and steadfast. 

5. Benignity is another beautiful fruit of the Holy Ghost. The 
Apostle St. John possessed this quality in a very high degree, for 
he always spoke and acted with gentleness and composure. 

6. Goodness characterizes those who have received the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost; they wish well to all, are grateful for every kind- 
ness and are full of compassion towards all who are in trouble. 
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7. They are not-easily disturbed, but are forbearing and consid- 
erate in their dealings with others. They display no bad temper 
when they are wronged, but by their longanimity they soothe the 
anger and resentment of others. They are peacemakers, never caus- 
ing strife and quarrels, but putting an end to them. 

8. They are always ready to follow our Lord’s example of mild- 
ness, prefering to suffer rather than inflict an injury, and hoping 
thus to gain the reward promised by Christ to the meek. 

g. They are faithful and honest in word and deed; they keep their 
promises and hate lying and dishonesty ; hence all men are disposed 
to trust them, for they do not break their word. 

10. They are modest and temperate, both in their enjoyments and 
in the expression of their passions. Thus they avoid many trials 
and preserve a good character among their neighbors. 

11. They are continent, allowing no evil craving to make them 
indulge in forbidden and sinful acts. They keep watch over their 
eyes, ears, tongue and other members, lest they should do what is 
wrong. They mortify their senses and chastise their bodies, in order 
thus to preserve their continency, knowing that it was in this way 
that the saints overcame the world, the flesh and the devil. 

12. Finally they observe the strictest chastity, regarding them- 
selves as temples of the Holy Ghost. There is no place for im- 
purity in a man within whom the Holy Ghost dwells; he will not 
allow an unseemly thought to arise in his heart, far less will he 
utter an indecent word, or be guilty of a shameful action. We are 
strong enough to lead chaste lives if only we bear God in our hearts, 
and keep Him constantly before our eyes. 

Such are the glorious fruits produced by the gifts of thé Holy 
Ghost. They ought to make us eager to possess these divine gifts, 
which result in such priceless benefits. Let us earnestly pray that 
the Holy Spirit may confer them upon us, and let us do our best to 
use them in the right way. O Holy Spirit, give us Thy gifts and 
graces! Amen. 


45. THE FoUNDATION AND CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH 


In the ninth article of the creed we acknowledge our belief in 
one Holy Catholic Church, the Communion of Saints. Let us to-day 
consider what we mean by the Church, how she came into being and 
how she is still preserved. 

The Apostles, after receiving the Holy Ghost at Pentecost, went 
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forth into all the world to preach and baptize. They gathered to- 
gether communities of the faithful in many places, as we read in 
the Acts and Epistles, and each such community of Christians was 
originally presided over by one of the Apostles, who gave it laws 
and regulations and administered justice. When such communities 
became more numerous, the Apostles consecrated bishops to direct 
them, instructing these bishops how, in their turn, they were to con- 
secrate and appoint others. All these communities were closely 
connected with one another, for they professed the same faith, par- 
took of the same sacraments, and formed collectively one great com- 
munity subject to a common head—St. Peter. This great com- 
munity is the Catholic Church. Our Lord Himself founded the 
Church, for He taught men how to know and worship God, and 
confirmed the truth of His doctrine by means of miracles, prophecies 
and even by His death. After preparing the faithful by His instruc- 
tions, He instituted the sacraments, and in order that His teaching 
and the administration of the sacraments should be perpetuated in 
every age, He instituted also the teaching office in His Church, 1. e., 
the priesthood and episcopate. 

I. Jesus Christ Himself instituted the teaching office. At the 
very beginning of His public ministry He chose twelve men to wit- 
ness His deeds, and to testify to them after His departure from the 
world. He bade them go forth and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture, teaching them to observe all things that He had commanded. 
In addition to the twelve He selected 72 others, who were to go two 
and two into every town and village that He intended to visit, and 
He promised His perpetual help to those who fearlessly preached 
His doctrines. 

2. Our Lord instituted the priesthood also, for He gave His 
Apostles power and authority to baptize all nations in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Gost. In obedience 
to the words: “Do this for a commemoration of me,” they had fre- 
quently to offer the holy sacrifice of the Mass, and by breathing on 
them (John, xx, 22) Christ gave them power to forgive sins and 
to administer the other sacraments. Thus the priesthood was insti- 
tuted. 

3. For the due government of the teachers and priests of the 
Christian Church, our Lord appointed the Apostles and their suc- 
cessors to be rulers or bishops; St. Peter was the supreme head, with 
authority over the rest, in order that discipline and unity should be 
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preserved. His peculiar powers were conferred upon him in the 
words: “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And I will give to 
thee the keys of the kingdom of Heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt 
bind upon earth, it shall be bound also in Heaven, and whatsoever 
thou shalt loose on earth, it shall be loosed also in Heaven.” “Feed 
my sheep, feed my lambs.” 

The Church is here compared with a building set upon a rock, and 
strong enough to resist the most violent storms. Our Lord called 
the Apostle Simon “Peter,” the rock, and made him the foundation- 
stone of the Church. All the walls, 7. e., all the members of the 
Church were to be connected with this foundation, that they might 
have permanence and strength to triumph over the gates of hell, 7. ¢., 
the enemies of Holy Church. The keys of the kingdom of Heaven, 
entrusted to Peter, represent the supreme power in the Church, 
whilst authority to bind and to loose represents power to legislate. 
The lambs and sheep are the faithful, some of whom are taught, 
and some are teachers. The word “feed” signifies “govern.” 

St. Peter exercised his supreme authority when St. Matthias was 
chosen to be an Apostle, and also at Pentecost, when he stood up and 
spoke first. When the dispute arose regarding the observance of the 
Mosaic law, St. Peter decided that Gentiles were admissible to the 
Church. 

Because Jesus intended His Church to be a permanent institution, 
the threefold office of the Apostles was necessarily passed on by 
them to their successors, the bishops, who were appointed in every 
town containing a Christian community, to be teachers, priests and 
tulers. The Apostles appointed and consecrated the bishops, who 
are therefore their lawful successors. As, however, it was impos- 
sible in large communities for the bishop personally to discharge 
all these functions, they appointed priests or elders to help them in 
exercising their teaching and priestly offices. As a rule men of 
mature years were selected for this purpose, and hence they were 
called elders. The supremacy over the whole Church was transmit- 
ted by St. Peter to his successors, the bishops of Rome. There are 
now in the Catholic Church priests or pastors, who preach the word 
of God and administer the sacraments, bishops, who govern the 
dioceses assigned to them, and one supreme ruler, who with the 
other bishops governs the whole Church; viz., the Roman pontiff, 
the father of all the faithful, St. Peter’s successor. 
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Heavy obligations are laid upon the rulers of the Church. 

1. They are bound to look after the spiritual welfare of the faith- 
ful, and to do their utmost to promote the growth of the true Faith, 
and the increase of piety and virtue. 

2. They must direct and control the clergy, so that the latter may 
exercise their holy office, according to the rules of the Church, for 
the glory of God and the salvation of men, edifying those committed 
to their charge both by their words and example. 

3. They must always be on the watch against false doctrine, striv- 
ing by every means to preserve our Lord’s teaching in all its purity, 
and they must provide for the instruction of the faithful in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the Church, to prevent the spread of error. 
Bishops are required to offer most vigorous resistance to all heresies. 

4. Finally, in virtue of possessing authority to bind and to loose, 
bishops may proceed against rebellious subordinates, and expel 
them from the community of the faithful, i. e., pronounce sentence 
of excommunication. 

Such is the organization of the Church, which our Lord founded 
on the rock, and which nothing can overthrow. He promised that 
she should enjoy for ever the assistance of the Blessed Trinity, and 
that is why St. Paul speaks of her as the pillar and ground of the 
truth. 

Ought we not to be glad that we are members of the Church 
founded by God’s own Son and destined to be upheld by Him as 
long as the world lasts? Our Church has already stood firm for 
nearly 2000 years. Although Jesus no longer governs her in person, 
we have His representative still with us, who rules the whole Cath- 
olic Church with His authority and in His name. Our Holy Father 
the Pope is the Vicar or representative of Christ, and just as in the 
primitive Church all the faithful honored and obeyed Peter, as the 
successor of Christ, so must we honor and obey the Pope, for the 
same reason. We are bound to respect also all bishops and priests, 
and to pay ready obedience to those who are set over us. We know 
what heavy obligations rest upon them for our good; without them 
the true faith would not be preserved, nor could we receive the 
sacraments. Let us thank God for His holy institutions, and show 
our gratitude by being faithful, loyal and respectful towards those 
whom He has appointed to rule over the Holy Catholic Church. 
Amen. 
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46. THe Marks OF THE TRUE CHURCH 


Christ founded only one Church, taught only one faith, and insti- 
tuted only one Baptism and one teaching office for all the nations 
of the world. The Church has four marks by which she is known; 
she is one, she is holy, she is Catholic, and she is Apostolic. 


1. She is one in a twofold manner, for she stands alone, since 
there is no other Church, and she is united and perfectly one in her- 
self. There is but one God, one Saviour, Jesus Christ, one human 
race descended from one common ancestor, a race that is one in 
having sinned and one in being redeemed, one in its need of atone- 
ment and one in sanctification. There is but one divine truth, which 
all should accept ; one divine will, which all should obey, one revela- 
tion whereby God had made known to us His will and His truth, 
one Holy Ghost, sent down to mankind, one grace to enlighten and 
strengthen all men and one eternal happiness, which all are called 
to enjoy. Hence there can be but one Holy Church, at one with 
herself, in and through whom the one truth, the one law, and the one 
grace of Christ are conveyed to all mankind. Unity is the first and 
chief mark of the true Church. In the last night of His life our 
Saviour prayed to His Heavenly Father, saying: “Not for them 
(the Apostles) only do I pray, but for them also who through their 
word shall believe in me, that they all may be one, as Thou, Father, 
in me, and I in Thee; that they also may be one in us; that the 
world may believe that Thou hast sent me. And the glory which 
Thou hast given me, I have given to them, that they may be one, as 
we also are one; I in them, and Thou in me; that they may be made 
perfect in one, and that the world may know that Thou hast sent 
me, and hast loved them, as Thou hast also loved me” (John, xvii, 
20-23). In these words the unity of the faithful is mentioned as 
the greatest proof of the divinity of Christ and His work. The 
object of the Incarnation was to unite man with God, in and through 
Him, the God-Man, and also to unite all men with one another. In 
compliance with this intention, the Holy Ghost at Pentecost united 
the faithful in one indissoluble bond, and the immediate result of 
the coming of the Holy Spirit was that they were all of one heart 
and one soul. This unity originated in God, from whom they had 
received Baptism and the other means of salvation. The unity of 
the Church is her most striking feature; there is complete uniform- 
ity in faith, religious worship, sacraments, laws and government. 
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Consequently we may rest assured that she is the one true Church, 
and we may confidently accept all her doctrines. She supplies us 
with the best means of serving God and working out our own salva- 
tion, and within her fold we may safely live and die, because she is 
governed by Christ’s Vicar on earth, and by his lawfully appointed 
bishops. 

2. The second mark of the Church is her Catholicity. The word 
Catholic occurs in the Apostles’ creed, and seems to have been in 
use from the beginning, for we find it in a remarkable passage in an 
epistle addressed by St. Ignatius of Antioch to the people of Smyrna. 
He writes: “Wherever the Catholic Church is, there is Christ.” 
Henceforth this has been the name of the true Church; all religious 
sects have special names of their own, often derived from that of 
their founder, and so early a writer as St. Jerome remarks: “When- 
ever you hear of Christians whose name is not derived from Christ, 
but from some other founder, you may be sure that they do not be- 
long to the Church of Christ.” 

The Church is Catholic inasmuch as she embraces all countries 
and nations in every age. 

a. In accordance with the Old Testament prophecies that in Abra- 
ham’s seed all the nations of the earth should be blessed, and that 
the kingdom of the Messias should be worldwide, “Jesus commis- 
sioned His Apostles to go and teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, and 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever He had commanded 
them.” In obedience to these instructions the Apostles dispersed 
and went to various nations, desiring to gather all into one flock, 
that there might be one flock and one Shepherd. To deny the Catho- 
licity of the Church is equivalent to a denial of the whole essence 
of Christianity and of Christ as the Redeemer of the world. Na- 
tional Churches are quite opposed to the spirit of Christianity, since 
a national religion is possible only where there are national deities. 
We may, it is true, speak of the Church in France, the Church in 
England, etc., but we do not mean that these are distinct churches; 
in every case it is the Catholic Church in some particular country, 
and the various dioceses in that country form a province of the uni- 
versal Church, the unity of which is by no means affected thereby. 

b. The commission given to the Apostles and their successors is 
valid to the end of the world, and the Holy Ghost will never for- 
sake the Church. Moreover according to all Messianic prophecies 
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permanence is the essential characteristic of Christ’s kingdom, and 
the Church will never change in her constitution, doctrines or sacra- 
ments. Permanence does not preclude development, which involves 
no radical change. The older and greater the Church, the greater 
must have been the development of her constitution and cultus. 
Religious orders have been multiplied, ecclesiastical offices have been 
defined, and additional ceremonies have enhanced the dignity of her 
worship, but nevertheless there has been no change in the Christian- 
ity that she inherited from the primitive Church. 

3. The unity and catholicity of the Church are guaranteed by 
her Apostolicity ; she was founded upon Peter and the other Apos- 
tles, and no Church is true that has not one supreme head and bish- 
ops going back in an unbroken line to Peter and his fellow-Apostles, 
whose descendants they are by virtue of the Sacrament of Holy 
Order. To this Church alone was the promise of infallibility given, 
and she alone possesses the grace and doctrine given by Christ to 
the Apostles. Her unity and catholicity depend on the fact that 
all over the world all Catholic Christians are in complete accord with 
their bishops, and the bishops with the Pope. Moreover each bishop 
teaches the same doctrine as his predecessors, and each Pope agrees 
with all who have gone before him, back to St. Peter himself. The 
primacy of Peter, continued in the primacy of the bishops of Rome, 
is the foundation of the unity and catholicity of the Church, which 
is essentially Roman, because St. Peter was bishop of Rome, and in 
and through him the Church is one, Catholic and above all Apostolic. 
The Apostles were Apostles in virtue of their connection with Peter, 
and in the same way bishops are lawful bishops only in virtue of 
their union with Peter’s successor in Rome. The Roman Church 
takes precedence over all others, and alone of all is able to trace her 
descent without a break from the Apostles. 

4. The fourth mark of the Church is sanctity; she is holy in her 
origin, her aims and the means she employs to attain it, and she 
reveals her sanctity in her fruits. God in Christ is the Founder of 
the Church, hence she must needs be holy; and just as she can trace 
back her origin to Christ, so may she ascribe to Him, and to the 
Holy Spirit sent by Him, her continued existence. Her final aim is 
the sanctification and salvation of the human race, and all that she 
does, teaches and orders are means most wise and efficacious for the 
attainment of this end. As to her doctrine—she insists upon the 
freedom of the human will as the condition underlying all morality, 
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and also upon man’s dependence on God and His grace, and she 
teaches her children to be humble and pray as if everything de- 
pended upon God, and, on the other hand, to exert themselves and 
cooperate readily with God’s grace, as if everything depended upon 
their own efforts. She reveals God’s justice, which requires of man 
unconditional obedience, and she teaches that it is not impossible to 
keep the commandments. She sets before us the love of God as our 
highest motive, and likeness to Christ as our moral ideal. She calls 
selfishness the root of all evil, and bids us combat it in every form, 
and suppress it by resisting pride, by self-denial, by contempt of 
temporal possessions and by mortification of all fleshly lusts and dis- 
orderly desires. 

She does not only teach us the highest and purest morality, but 
supplies us with strength to practise it, through the seven sacra- 
ments that embrace and sanctify the whole of human life. By her 
discipline she seeks to maintain the sanctity that she inculcates, and 
that the sacraments give us the grace to practise, and she stoops to 
the level of the most ignorant and barbarous of her children, while 
at the same time she urges the perfect to aim at greater perfection. 
Above all she displays wonderful activity in founding institutions 
intended to instruct and sanctify. 

In every age the Catholic Church has proved to be the means of 
sanctifying all who accept her doctrines and guidance, and make use 
of her sacraments, and she has always produced in rich abundance 
the fairest fruits of sanctity. Therefore she has converted the world 
and extirpated paganism with all its horrors. The best evidence of 
the sanctity of the Church is afforded by the saints, men and women 
who have attained to a peculiarly high degree of virtue and have 
led a supernatural life. There have always been saints in the Church, 
but they abound more especially in times of persecution, heresy and 
corruption, when there are invariably saints who labor to counteract 
the evils of the age in which they live. Thus during the fearful 
persecutions in the first three centuries, countless martyrs died for 
their faith, and in the following period there were great doctors who 
combated the prevalent heresies, and won back to the faith many 
who had been led astray. The so-called Reformation threatened to 
destroy the Catholic Church, until multitudes of saints demon- 
strated most plainly her sanctity and divine strength. 

We have great cause to rejoice that our Church is holy in her 
origin, having been founded by the Son of God, and that she can 
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sanctify her members, if only they obey her and faithfully use her 
means of grace. Who would not wish to belong to this Church? and 
who would not exert himself to the utmost to be a worthy member 
of her, holy, like her divine Founder and all the saints? Let us 
thank God that we belong to the one, holy, Catholic, and Apostolic 
Church, and strive to live and die worthily of her, that we may be 
holy and happy both here and hereafter. Amen. 


47. THe CHurRCH’s MIssION ON EARTH 


Hitherto we have been considering the nature and aims of the 
Church, and today we have to discuss her two chief attributes, 
which are necessary consequences of the features that we have 
already examined, and which arouse the greatest antagonism among 
her enemies, just as Christ was a “stumbling-stone and rock of 
scandal,” because He declared Himself to be the Son of God, and 
the one sole way of salvation. The two attributes of the Church to 
which I refer are that she is infallible and that in her alone salva- 
tion is to be found. 

That the Church is infallible follows from her immutability, her 
whole mission, the divinity of Jesus Christ and the continuous as- 
sistance of the Holy Ghost. Since Christ founded a religion for all 
mankind in every age, He must have provided means whereby this 
religion could be brought home to all, without error or corruption. 
The Catholic Church is the means whereby this is effected. When 
we call her infallible, we mean that she always knows with certainty 
what was revealed to her by Christ as the truth, and therefore she 
can never err. She is infallible also because she is one and Catholic, 
in accordance with the principle: “What has always and every- 
where been believed, is Catholic doctrine.” Her infallibility centres 
in the Pope, as the head of the teaching Church, for Pope and 
Church are inseparable, he is her supreme head and foundation, and 
hence all the Fathers agree in saying that Rome, being the vital 
centre of the Church, never has deviated and never can deviate from 
the truth. The preservation of the Church from all error is due to 
the abiding presence of the Holy Ghost and to the action of divine 
Providence. From the infallibility of the Church it follows that she 
possesses absolute authority, derived from Christ Himself, who said 
to the Apostles: “He that heareth you, heareth me.” This is the 
Catholic principle of authority, a necessary result of the revelation 
made by God to man, for since He has made a revelation, He must 
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have instituted a teaching body to preserve this revelation intact. 
No one is a Catholic who does not submit unconditionally to the 
authority of the Church, and does not believe all that she pro- 
nounces to be divinely revealed truth. We have to believe what 
the Church teaches, because she teaches it, and because Christ has 
ordered us to hear her. Submission to the authority of the Church 
does not involve any lack of freedom or any intellectual bondage; it 
is, on the contrary, an act of conviction and a manifestation of free- 
will. Obedience to divine truth is true intellectual liberty, and no 
antagonism is possible between divine truth and human intelligence; 
they are always in most perfect accord, and it is most reasonable to 
bow to the authority of the Church in matters of religion. Whoever 
refuses to do so, has to obey men rather than God. After the Protes- 
tants had renounced their allegiance to the Catholic Church, they 
were subject to the authority of individuals or of the secular gov- 
ernment. 

Salvation is to be found nowhere but in the Catholic Church, 
because she alone guards the truth and grace of Christ, without 
which no one can be saved. “He that believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved; but he that believeth not shall be condemned.” Christ 
alone can deliver men from sin and condemnation; no one can save 
himself, but Christ communicates saving grace to individuals in and 
through the Church, which He founded for this very purpose. 
Therefore, none can deny the doctrines of the Church without at 
the same time declaring that salvation is possible without Christ, or 
that the Church is not the one universal guardian of His truth 
and grace. Hence the doctrine that outside the Church there is no 
salvation is as old as Christianity itself. Irenaeus says: “God will 
judge all who are outside the truth, 7. e., the Church.” Cyprian 
writes: “No one can have God as his Father, unless the Church is 
his mother.” Origen says that to leave the Church is a sin which 
even blood cannot blot out. “Let no one,” he adds, “deceive him- 
self ; outside the Church no man is saved.” Chrysostom writes very 
explicitly: “We know that in the Church alone there is salvation, 
and that outside the Catholic Church and her faith no one can take 
part in Christ, nor be sure of his salvation.” St. Augustine’s works 
abound in similar expressions. In one place he says: “Outside the 
Church one can possess everything except salvation. A man may 
have honor, the sacrament, the Gospel, and he may even preach in 
the name of God, but nowhere save in the Catholic Church can he 
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find salvation.” At the synod of Cyrta the following decision was 
made: ‘Whoever is cut off from the Catholic Church, though he 
may fancy himself to lead a praiseworthy life, will forfeit life eter- 
nal as a penalty for the sin of separating from the unity of Christ, 
and will incur God’s wrath.” All the Fathers of the Church teach 
the same doctrine, and it is stated plainly in the Athanasian Creed, 
which begins with the words: “Whosoever will be saved, before all 
things it is necessary that he hold the Catholic faith; which faith 
except every one do keep entire and inviolate, without doubt he shall 
perish everlastingly.” Salvation is possible only through Christ’s 
redeeming grace, and none can participate in this grace except 
through the Church, who alone preserves Christ’s teaching and com- 
mandments inviolate, and alone bestows His grace on individuals. 
She is the body of which Christ is the Head, and none can share the 
benefits of the Head without being a member of the body. We 
come to God through Christ, and to Christ through the Church. 
This is the order established by God, and whoever rejects it through 
pride and audacity, excludes himself from the way of salvation, and 
his resistance to God’s ordinance and his contempt of the Church 
are sins certain to shut him out of the kingdom of Heaven. There- 
fore whoever commits these sins, is lost; and, as our Lord said, he 
that believeth not shall be condemned: in other words, he that will 
not submit to the scheme of salvation revealed to us by God in 
Christ and His Church, and devised for the salvation of all men— 
that man will incur the sentence of final condemnation. All this 
results necessarily from the fact that God and the truth are one and 
unchanging. God cannot tolerate the worship of idols, nor can 
Christ countenance false prophets, and in the same way the Church, 
being the one universal means of salvation, must stand alone in this 
respect. 

“Outside the Church there is no salvation, because apart from 
Christ salvation is impossible, and apart from the Church there is 
no Christ.” This seems to many a very hard saying, because they 
completely misunderstand it, and deduce from it the false conclu- 
sion that all are condemned who are not visible members of the 
Catholic Church. This deduction is quite erroneous, and has never 
been sanctioned by the Church, who has always taught that those 
who are outside the Church by their own fault, who have wickedly 
rejected the truth and grace offered them, exclude themselves from 
salvation. Those, however, who by no fault of their own are not in 
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visible communion with the Church, and who perhaps even know 
nothing of Christ, can nevertheless be saved, if they earnestly do 
their best to obey God as far as they know His commandments. 
While such persons do not outwardly belong to the Church, they do 
so inwardly, in spirit and disposition. The Church never decides 
whether any one fails to belong to her through his own fault or not; 
in fact, she sternly forbids any of her children to pronounce judg- 
ment on others, and repeats to all the words: “Judge not, that ye be 
not judged.” She impresses upon us God’s mercy and justice, and 
urges us to be honest and charitable in all our dealings with infidels 
and heretics, to pray for them and to do our best to bring them to 
the knowledge of the truth. Thus she unites fervent belief in her 
own truth, divinity and necessity with charity towards the erring. 
In the Church alone is salvation, yet not all are saved who out- 
wardly belong to her. Paganism, Judaism and heresy are not ways 
of salvation, and yet many pagans, Jews and heretics are not con- 
demned. Though she rejects their errors, she does not condemn the 
erring, but trusts that God in His mercy will save them. Let us, my 
brethren, thank God that we belong to His infallible Church. We 
can always rely upon her; let us joyfully obey her, and then we 
may hope that, having lived in union with her, we are in union also 
with Christ, and thus shall attain the glorious end which Christ had 
in view for us when He founded His Church on earth. Amen. 





























48. Tue CoMMUNION OF SAINTS 





3y the Communion of Saints we mean the union under a com- 
mon head of all the faithful, whether here on earth, or already in 
Heaven, or detained in Purgatory. 

a. We who became members of the Church at Baptism, and are 
thus children of God, form one great community. In civil life, the 
citizens are not all independent one of another, but are united into 
one civic body, and the same holds good in the spiritual life, where 
we are all united in God’s Kingdom, the Church. Every prince has 
i need of his subjects, and subjects have need of rulers. So our 
i spiritual rulers are set over us, and are necessary for our welfare, 
ij as they have to uphold and govern the Church. Just as the mem- 
| bers of the body have various functions and do not exist each for 
| its own sake, but for the benefit of the whole body, so we may all 














have different pursuits and functions, and yet form one body, as 
St. Paul says: “As the body is one, and hath many members, so 
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. . in one Spirit were we all baptized into one body, whether Jews 
or Gentiles, whether bond or free; and in one Spirit we have all 
been made to drink” (1 Cor., xii, 12, 13). Our Heavenly Father 
looks upon the human race as one; He beheld all mankind in Adam, 
and now in Christ He sees all who are redeemed forming, as it were, 
a holy community, being the members whose Head is Christ. These 
constitute the Church, God’s Kingdom on earth, and St. Paul says 
of them that He has translated them into the kingdom of the Son of 
His love (Col., i, 13). 

b. The Communion of Saints extends far beyond the limits of 
this world. We are apt to think of the next world as quite distinct 
from ours, but we are mistaken. The Church is in touch both with 
things temporal and things eternal, so that she connects Heaven and 
earth, and whoever is once a member of her body, belongs to her 
forever. Death removes him from his earthly home, but not from 
the Kingdom of God, in which we are all united, and if he has once 
entered the fold of the redeemed, he continues to belong to it, unless 
he voluntarily forsakes it by sin. Look up beyond the narrow limits 
of this world! The holy souls who inhabit the heavenly Jerusalem 
are our brothers and sisters; they are not cut off from us, but are the 
glorified members of the body whose militant members we are. 

c. Look down also into the abodes of suffering, where many of 
those dear to us are detained, longing for the hour of their release. 
They, too, are citizens of the same kingdom, and members of our 
communion, and although they may be stained with many sins, they 
departed in the state of grace, and belong to the number of the 
redeemed. If it were otherwise, how could they be on the way to 
their heavenly home, drawing day by day nearer to the Lord whom 
they love? 

It is a comforting thought that the departed are still ours; we 
know that they have passed away, but they are still members of the 
same Church, suffering members of the body whose militant mem- 
bers we are. 

All Christ’s merits, won by His incarnation, passion and death, 
belong to those who are His. Just as the grapes derive their juice 
from the same vine, so do we all derive our life from Him, as long 
as we are in communion with Him. His sacrifice, sacraments, bless- 
ings, and doctrine are intended for us all, whether we are rich or 
poor, learned or ignorant. We are all fed with the same Bread, 
redeemed by the same sacrifice, instructed in the same doctrine and 
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most intimately united one with another. This is but natural, for it 
is inconceivable that the body should suffer unless all the members 
suffer with it. A member does not derive its life exclusively from 
the head, but from all the other members also, and each member fur- 
nishes strength to all the rest, and if it is sickly, all the rest share 
its sickness. When one member of the Church does anything good 
and meritorious, all the other members rejoice and participate in its 
merits. All good works, e. g., prayers, sacrifices, mortifications, 
alms-giving, etc., form a common treasure, in which each shares 
who belongs to our Lord’s mystical body. But this is not all, for 
as we are in communion not only with the living on earth, but also 
with the saints in Heaven, we share their blessings and benefits. 
As we are united in one body with them, their glory and honor are 
imparted to the whole Church, and we enjoy their love, care and 
sympathy. We have often felt that our patron saints take an inter- 
est in us, and realize our troubles and necessities; moreover they 
act as our intercessors, and the Church encourages us to invoke 
them. We have it in our power to help the suffering members of 
the Church in very much the same way as the saints help us. The 
souls in purgatory still participate in all the riches and life of the 
Church, and whatever affects her, affects them also. Hence not a 
single Mass is offered and not a single good work performed, with- 
out their benefiting thereby. They profit by our prayers, mortifica- 
tions, fasting and almsdeeds, which serve to deliver them from 
purgatory, or at least tend to hasten the day of their release. 

This doctrine is full of consolation; we should not mourn our 
dead with hopeless sorrow, since we can assist them in many ways; 
and when they, by our help, have entered into the joy of their Lord, 
they will remember us and show their gratitude by praying that we, 
too, may enjoy eternal bliss. Let us strive to be living members of 
the Church, doing our best to help the departed, and to revere and 
invoke the saints in Heaven. These practices will make life and 
death easier for us, since everywhere we shall find brethren, ready 
to welcome and rejoice with us. 
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FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


WORLDLINESS 


“Seek ye therefore first the Kingdom of God and his justice, and all 
these things shall be added unto you.”—Gospel. 


To-day our Divine Saviour teaches us how to escape from bond- 
age to the world, which is a heavy burden on many persons. They 
fancy it possible to serve God and this wicked world at the same 
time, but Christ tells us that no man can serve two masters. This 
is a hard saying for many who are uncertain in their allegiance. 
Others imagine that they are bound to devote so much attention to 
worldly affairs that at last they come to regard these things as 
their sole aim in life. Let us learn from our Divine Lord how we 
ought to act. 

“No man can serve two masters, for either he will hate the one, 
and love the other; or he will sustain the one and despise the 
other.” We cannot at the same time obey God’s commandments 
and comply with the corrupt principles of the world, for God and 
the world are generally in complete antagonism. If you wish to 
serve the God of Heaven, you must renounce the service of the world, 
of the flesh and the devil. A worldly man will tell you that your chief 
business in life is to make money; you will have leisure enough to 
serve God when you are old. But Jesus bids us love God above all 
things, and dedicate ourselves to His service from our earliest years. 
The world tells us that it is impossible to be happy without riches, 
and therefore we see many who stay away from Mass because they 
are eager to make money even on Sundays and holidays, or who, 
if they come to church, think of nothing but their business. Christ, 
however, commands us all to seek first the Kingdom of God, and 
then all other things will be added unto us, i. e., God’s blessing will 
rest on all our work. 

On one occasion the Philistines set the Israelites’ ark of the 
Covenant in a temple beside an image of their god, Dagon; and on 
the following day the idol was found thrown down and broken to 
pieces. You can see from this occurrence how jealous God is for 
His own honor, and how detestable a sin it is in His sight when 
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men cherish some evil passion in their hearts and try to unite indul- 
gence in vice with the worship of God. It is impossible to serve 
God and Mammon, and to be at once pure and corrupt, good and 
wicked. God will never dwell in such hearts, but will look upon 
them as abodes of idolatry—Christ and Belial have nothing in 
common. 

Our Divine Saviour does not only forbid solicitude regarding 
food and clothing, but also all anxiety likely to diminish or stifle 
our faith in God’s fatherly care. Until he was thirty years of age, 
Jesus worked at His fosterfather’s trade, and St. Paul says bluntly: 
“If any man will not work, neither let him eat” (2 Thess., iii, 10). 
We all have to work, and it is our duty to labor as if all our happi- 
ness depended upon our own efforts, and at the same time to trust 
God as if all our prosperity and success depended upon His loving 
providence and almighty help. David exclaims: “O God, in thee 
have our fathers hoped, they have hoped, and thou has delivered 
them ; they cried to thee, and they were saved; they trusted in thee, 
and were not confounded” (Ps. xxi, 5,6). How beautiful are the 
similes used by our Lord in to-day’s Gospel! “Behold the birds of 
the air; for they neither sow, nor do they reap, nor gather into 
barns; and your Heavenly Father feedeth them; are not you of 
much more value than they? ... And for raiment why are you 
solicitous? Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; they 
labor not, neither do they spin; but I say to you that not even Solo- 
mon in all his glory was arrayed as one of these.” Jesus tells us to 
contemplate nature and learn to cast aside all excessive anxiety 
about temporal things, and to seek first the eternal treasures of 
Heaven, striving to avoid evil and do good. 

O most loving Jesus, we beseech Thee most earnestly, let it be 
ever our chief care to lead a good life, following Thy holy teach- 
ing and example, that thus we may fit ourselves for eternal happi- 
ness in the world to come. Amen. 





SHORT SERMONS FOR LOW MASS 
FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE LORD OF LIFE 


“Behold, a dead man was carried out.”—Gospel. 


My Brethren, if God gives but a sign, the angel of death will carry 
us at once to His judgment seat; but in to-day’s Gospel we see the 
Lord of life, who, touched by the grief of the widow, following the 
bier on which her only son lay dead, said to the dead man: “TI say 
to thee arise ;” and immediately the youth sat up and began to speak. 

What valuable lessons can we learn from this story? 

1. “A dead man was carried out.” He had died in the very 
flower of his youth, when he probably thought little of death and 
eternity. Young people rely on their good health, and look upon 
death as something remote, whereas it may be very near. In any 
case the life of man hangs on a thread that is liable to snap at any 
moment, and quite as many people die below as above the age of 
thirty. Beware of soiling your conscience with the sins to which 
youth is so prone; no one knows when he will die; the one thing 
certain is that sooner or later every one of us must face death; and 
yet how few ever think seriously about it? Why does God conceal 
from us the hour of our departure from this life? St. Augustine 
tells us that it is in order to make us always ready to die. “Be you 
then also ready, for at what hour you think not, the Son of Man 
will come” (Luke, xii, 40). O Lord, preserve us from a sudden 
death for which we are unprepared! 

2. “Weep not.” Our Lord addressed these words of consola- 
tion to the sorrowing mother, intending us to learn. from them not 
to give way to extravagant grief when a good man dies. St. Paul, 
too, admonishes us not to mourn over the dead as the pagans do, 
who have no hope, since they do not believe in the resurrection. 
We are permitted to weep, since it is natural for tears to flow when 
the heart is crushed with sorrow, but in the midst of our lamenta- 
tion we must, as Christians, hope for God’s assistance. The Sacred 
Heart abounds in compassion for all mourners; we read here that 
“Jesus was moved with mercy,” and if ever all other hearts seem 
cold and indifferent to our sufferings, the sympathy of our Saviour’s 
Sacred Heart can never fail. “We have not a high priest who can- 
not have compassion on our infirmities, but one tempted in all things 
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like as we are, without sin. Let us go therefore with confidence to 
the throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy and find grace in 
seasonable aid” (Hebr., iv, 15, 16). 

Jesus, the all-merciful, is now and always the best of comforters, 
as the widow of Naim knew by experience. How foolish are those 
who seek to dry the tears of mankind without bidding them turn to 
Him, the source of all consolation! 

3. “Young man, I say unto thee: Arise,” and he that was dead 
sat up and began to speak. God alone could make a dead man live; 
He alone “calleth those things that are not, as those that are” (Rom., 
iv, 17). By this great miracle Jesus displayed His Divine power, 
and it is our duty to fall down and worship Him as being indeed 
God. “I say unto thee, arise.” Christ, who came to seek and to 
save that which was lost, speaks thus to every sinner, but many are 
spiritually so dead that the prophet’s words may be applied to them: 
“T called, and there was none that would answer; I have spoken, 
and they heard not; and they have done evil in my eyes, and have 
chosen the things that displease me” (Is., Ixvi, 6). Woe to the un- 
happy mortals who turn a deaf ear to our Lord’s cry when He 
offers them salvation and life! He does not come every day to 
summon them, but at length He will call the unbelievers to judg- 
ment, and terrible will be their sentence. 

O Lord Jesus; with all our heart ought we to feel ashamed, since 
even the dead heard and obeyed Thy command, whilst we heed not 
Thy inspirations, the teaching of Thy Gospel and the admonitions 
of our parents and priests. Do Thou awaken us from the deadly 
slumber of lukewarmness and indifference and help us always to 
be ready to appear before Thy judgment seat. Amen. 





SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE SABBATH-DAY 


“Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath-day ?”—Gospel. 


In to-day’s Gospel we read that “one of the chief of the Phari- 
sees” entertained our Lord on the Sabbath day, and St. Luke adds 
the significant words: “they watched Him”; they wanted to dis- 
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cover, if possible, something wrong in His deeds and words, some- 
thing which they could criticise, thus diminishing His reputation 
with the people. The Pharisees watched Christ out of the malice 
of their hearts, but we may watch Him in another spirit and try to 
learn the lessons that He teaches for our eternal salvation. Let us 
consider to-day what we must do to sanctify Sunday, for this is one 
lesson that we may learn from the present Gospel. 

The Sunday is the Lord’s day. The Jews were strictly com- 
manded to observe the Sabbath and forbidden, under pain of death, 
to do any servile work on that day. We read that a man was stoned 
to death for picking up sticks on the Sabbath. 

Under the new dispensation Sunday has replaced the Sabbath 
as the Lord’s day, and Holy Church tells us what we may and may 
not do on that day. On Sunday we commemorate (1) the Crea- 
tion of the world, and therefore it is our duty to think of God’s 
power, wisdom and love, to worship Him and to thank Him for 
making us rational beings in His own image; (2) the Redemption, 
and therefore we should thank the Son of God for His holy life 
and death, and for sacrificing Himself on our behalf that we might 
be freed from sin and made heirs of eternal salvation. We com- 
memorate our Redemption chiefly at Holy Mass, and it is for this 
reason that the Church requires us to hear Mass every Sunday; 
(3) the Resurrection of our Lord, which is the pledge of our own 
resurrection. Hence it behooves us to turn our thoughts towards 
Heaven, our eternal goal. 

Sunday is intended moreover to be a day of rest from worldly 
affairs, a day when we may have leisure to attend to the welfare 
of our souls. 

The Church, taking into consideration these reasons for the ob- 
servance of Sunday, orders us to keep the day holy, to hear Mass 
with due devotion and to refrain from servile work. The whole 
day belongs to the Lord, so we ought to be diligent in hearing His 
word preached and expounded, in receiving the sacraments and in 
doing works of Christian charity to our neighbors. In this way we 
shall glorify God and sanctify our souls. Unhappily Sunday is 
treated by many Christians as 

1. A working day, just like any other, when for no real necessity 
they carry on their usual business, with a view to making money. 
It often happens that such people fall into poverty, because God 
withdraws His blessing, and their labor is in vain. 
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2. Others regard Sunday as a day of idleness and pleasure, so 
that more souls are ruined on that day than during all the rest of the 
week. Men spend their time in drinking and gambling, or they fre- 
quent assemblies where the most abominable doctrines are taught 
and virulent abuse of Church and State is uttered. Others indulge 
in extravagant display and luxury—things which sow the seeds of 
envy and malice in the hearts of their neighbors and lead to bitter 
enmity. 

May God have mercy upon those who turn the Lord’s day into a 
day of wickedness, and who, because they do not spend it in serv- 
ing God, render it the occasion of their eternal condemnation. 

My Brethren, you should on Sunday set aside all worldly busi- 
ness and devote yourselves chiefly to religion. Listen to God’s 
word and remember that you were created in order to love and 
serve Him. Examine your conscience with reference to the past 
week ; make it your delight to receive the sacraments; cling fast to 
the Holy Catholic Church, and be true and loving followers of 
Christ. In this way each Sunday will find you better prepared for 
everlasting rest in the world to come. Amen. 





SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE TWO GREAT QUESTIONS 


“Master, which is the great commandment in the law?” 
“What think ye of Christ ?”—Gospel. 

This Gospel contains two lessons of greater importance than all 
the science and learning in the world, inasmuch as we are told in a 
few brief words what we must believe and do in order to please 
God and save our souls. 

1. Master, which is the great commandment in the law? The 
Pharisees asked this question with a bad intention, wishing to tempt 
our Lord. They had 600 commandments in their law, and one of 
the most learned lawyers opened the discussion thus, but our 
Saviour, perceiving their malice, replied: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with 
thy whole mind . . . and thy neighbor as thyself. On these two 
commandments dependeth the whole law and the prophets.” 
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All the laws of our holy religion require us to love; neither Moses 
and the prophets nor Jesus and the Apostles demand simply pious 
desires, they all insist upon active charity toward God and our neigh- 
bor. Renew therefore your love of God every morning when you 
wake, and repeat your Act of Love frequently during the day, and 
especially when you are going to rest at night. Say: “O my God, 
give me grace to love Thee and strengthen me so that I may never 
deliberately break Thy law.” 

You are bound to love everyone as yourself; not in word only, 
but in deed. Grant others the indulgence that you grant yourself, 
and do to them what you would wish them to do to you, were you 
in their circumstances. It is mean to take help from others and to 
be unwilling to help them in return. One who always takes and 
never gives is uncharitable. We all sin often against charity, and 
therefore each of us has good reason to say daily: “O my God, 
forgive me my innumerable offences against charity. I have re- 
solved to love Thee above all things, and my neighbor as myself. 
Assist me with Thy powerful grace, lest in my frailty I break this 
good resolution.” 

2. What think ye of Christ? Our Lord, knowing that the hour 
of His death was not far distant, wished to teach the Jews that the 
Messias was not a mere human being, descended from their great 
King David, but that he was at the same time true God and true 
man. This knowledge, this faith in the Divinity of Christ, is indis- 
pensable to all who wish to be saved. This is why He cries to all 
the faithful: “I am the way, the truth and the life; no man cometh 
to the Father but by me” (John, xiv, 6). We, as Catholics, are 
fortunate enough to know Jesus as the Son of the living God; but 
this knowledge will benefit us not at all, unless we carry out His 
teaching. If we try to divide our allegiance between God and the 
world, and cling sometimes to our supreme good, and at other times 
give way to contemptible vices, if we love our neighbor now and 
then, but occasionally treat him with disdain and unkindness, then 
our knowledge will avail us nothing when we appear before the 
judgment-seat of Christ. 

O Jesus, strengthen us feeble mortals with Thy grace that we may 
love Thee above all things and our neighbor as ourselves, and may 


our love continue forever in the unspeakable happiness of Heaven. 
Amen, 
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EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 





THE MAN SICK OF THE PALSY 


“They brought to him one sick of the palsy, lying on a bed.”—Gospel. 


When we read the story of this man’s cure, we recognize three 
Divine attributes displayed by our Lord, viz., His mercy, knowledge 
and power. May the Holy Ghost, whilst we consider these three 
points, fill our hearts with fervent love of Jesus and strengthen our 
confidence in the efficacy of prayer! 

1. Our Lord’s Divine Mercy. The palsied man had brought his 
malady upon himself by his sins; but our dear Saviour, touched by 
the charity of the persons carrying the sick man, and also by his 
contrition, said: “Be of good heart, son, thy sins are forgiven 
thee.” Notice the twofold compassion—not only did our Lord for- 
give the man’s sin and remit the penalty due to them, but He ac- 
tually adopted him as His son. Our Lord and Saviour revealed 
Himself on this occasion as the Redeemer, with power to forgive 
sins. He still says to every sinner who with true contrition makes 
a good confession to a priest: “Be of good heart, my son, my 
daughter, thy sins are forgiven thee,” since to each priest He has 
addressed the words: “Whose sins you shall forgive, they are for- 
given them.” 

O dear Jesus, we thank Thee for having instituted the Sacrament 
of Penance to cure the wounds due to our sins. 

2. Our Lord’s Divine Knowledge. When Jesus said to the man 
sick of the palsy: “Thy sins are forgiven thee,” the scribes were 
angry and said: “He blasphemeth.” They mean that God alone 
could forgive sins, and consequently our Lord was making Himself 
out to be God; but they did not openly say what they thought. 
However, our Lord being omniscient, could read their secret, and 
asked: “Why do you think evil in your hearts?” 

My Brethren, if ever you voluntarily cherish in your minds 
proud, envious, avaricious, impure, angry or revengeful thoughts, 
God speaking through your conscience, will say to you too: “Why 
think ye evil in your hearts?” He knows you far better than you 
can know yourselves; therefore do your best to preserve good dis- 
positions and desires within your hearts, since He will regard them 
with pleasure and reward you for them. Let no evil thoughts dwell 
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and take root in your minds, for God perceives them all. On the 
last day the Lord will come and “bring to light the hidden things 
of darkness and make manifest the counsels of the hearts” (1 Cor., 
iv, 5). Each of us will then receive his deserts. 

3. Our Lord’s Divine Power is revealed in the cure of the palsied 
man, who, on hearing the words: “Arise, take up thy bed and go 
into thy house,” at once arose and went into his house. This miracle, 
wrought in the presence of many people, proved that the sick man’s 
sins were really forgiven, and that Jesus was Lord of sickness and 
health, of life and death. In order that no one might be able to 
question the man’s complete recovery, our Saviour told him to take 
up his bed and walk, and this order was at once obeyed. St. Bernard 
writes on this subject: “Doubt not, O Christian, that thou art 
cleansed from thy sins in confession, if thou canst arise from the 
sleep of vice and carry away thy bed, 7. e., thy body, from evil pas- 
sions. If thou canst do this, thou wilt assuredly enter the abode of 
everlasting happiness.” Amen. 
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FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE SUPREMACY OF THE KINGDOM OF THE SPIRIT 


BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 


“No man can serve two masters.”—Matt., vi, 24. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—Our Lord wishes to teach us that we cannot 
treat bodily life and spiritual life as if they were independent of each 
other; or on equal terms. 


1. Some people neglect the body, but the majority neglect the spirit. 
Our Lord urges the supremacy of the spirit. Our Heavenly Father, our 
feeder and provider, therefore we should trust Him. Food and clothing 
to be put into right relationship to their ends. Men must reflect on their 
own dignity. Of more value than the birds and the lilies. Our Lord 
accentuates the right order of things: “Seek ye first,’ etc. 


2. Application to social life. The life of the family. End of the 
family to educate children for Heaven. Life in business. Life of the 
mind—cultivation of the liberal arts. 


3. Application to religion, A sacramental system implies material and 
Spiritual parts. The material always subservient to the spiritual. Some 
few people can do with less material aids. But majority require more. 
Both leave pitfalls. 


Conclusion.—Examination of conscience on the various points raised in 
the sermon, 

“There were too many masters, that is why I left my last place.” 
—This is an excuse which is frequently given for changing one’s 
situation. And there are few people indeed who have not felt the 
unpleasantness of having two or three masters directing them in 
their work. In most cases one of the masters is himself subordinate 
to a higher one, and he acts in a manner as if he were the chief 
master. Different men have different ideals, and each one in 
authority wants things done his own way. The result is that the 
worker is sometimes told one way, sometimes another. He cannot 
do both at the same time. Consequently he must displease someone. 
Then again, masters are human beings and they have their likes 
and dislikes. The worker, being also a human being, feels this, and 
consequently has his likes and dislikes. 

Our Lord in to-day’s gospel takes this universal experience to 
illustrate a law of the spiritual life. Just as one man cannot serve 
two masters, so neither can he treat bodily life and spiritual life on 
equal terms, or as if they were independent of each other. One of 
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them must be supreme. And that one must be supreme which by 
nature and by grace was made to be supreme. If you want to make 
the best of both worlds it is not by trying to live a spiritual life as if 
the body did not exist, nor yet by trying to live a bodily life as if 
the spirit did not exist. But it is by cultivating each in its proper 
order, the spiritual life in its supremacy, the bodily life in its sub- 
ordination to the spirit. 

Sometimes it happens that very pious people are imprudent and 
cultivate the spiritual life in such a way as to leave out of account 
the bodily life. But with the majority of people it is the other way 
about. They are too anxious for the care of the body. At the 
slightest excuse they will put off a religious duty. They will devote 
untold expenses to get the best food, the best medical attendance, 
the best hotels at the best sea-side places, to keep their bodies in good 
health, and will begrudge a small expense that it would cost to get 
them to Mass on a rainy day. 

Against this class of people Our Lord urges, with the most homely 
illustration, the supremacy of the kingdom of the spirit. God Him- 
self is the chief Spirit, and the object of our worship and end of 
all spiritual effort. Mammon or wealth is symbolic of merely bodily 
life, since wealth is the means by which bodily life is nurtured and 
pampered. Our Lord tells us that we cannot serve God and mam- 
mon. That means that we cannot acknowledge both to be supreme. 
If we wish to serve God then we must require that mammon must 
be kept in its place and made to serve us. 

Seeing, however, that so many people allow mammon to become 
the master Our Lord recurs to His revelation of Our Father in 
Heaven. Our Father is our feeder and provider, and therefore we 
should trust Him. “Therefore I say to you, be not solicitous for 
your life, what you shall eat, nor for your body what you shall put 
on.” It is not that food and clothing are to be despised, but that 
they are to be put into their right relationship to the ends which 
they are intended to serve. “Is not the life more than the meat, and 
the body more than the raiment?” 

In order therefore that this right relationship shall be maintained 
men must reflect on their own dignity and worth in the sight of the 
Heavenly Father. They may compare themselves as regards food 
with the birds of the air. “Behold the birds of the air, for they 
neither sow nor do they reap, nor gather into barns, and your Heav- 
enly Father feedeth them.” They may compare themselves, as re- 
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gards clothing, with the lilies of the field. “Consider the lilies of the 
field how they grow, they labor not, neither do they spin. But I 
say to you that not even Solomon in all his glory was arrayed like 
one of these.” 

3ut if they are to cultivate the supremacy of the spirit, they must 
live more by faith than by sight. It is by sight that we know when 
food runs short or that our purse gets empty. It is by faith that we 
see our Heavenly Father holding out His Hand to provide for us. 


So Our Lord reminds us of our dignity as the adopted children of 
the Heavenly Father. “Now if God so clothe the grass of the field 
which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, how much 
more you, O ye of little faith?” 

The people who do not see the Heavenly Father are those who 
have not faith, namely the heathen. Their highest thoughts are: 
“What shall we eat? or what shall we drink? or wherewith shall we 
be clothed?” And in so far as we dwell exclusively on these things 
or exalt them above their due importance we are like the heathen. 
But in so far as we trust God to provide for us we are like children 
of the Heavenly Father. 


Once again then Our Lord repeats, but more emphatically than 
before, the doctrine of the right order of things. Food and clothing 
are needful: “For your Heavenly Father knoweth you have need 
of all these things.” But righteousness and the interests of the spirit 
come first. Make sure of this, and the Creator of body and spirit 
will see to it that the body is duly provided for. “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and His justice, and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” 

This doctrine applies to every sphere of life and activity. Let us 
take first the foundation of all our social life. That is the life of 
the family. Now the aim of the family is not merely the bringing 
up of children to be good scholars, clever engineers, astute lawyers, 
and skilled doctors. It is not the fitting out of children to get their 
own living or to support their parents in old age. It includes all 
these things certainly. But then these things are but ministrant to 
higher things. If a parent does not give his child every opportunity 
for qualifying to earn his daily bread, he is sadly lacking in a parent’s 
duty. But then the life is more than the food. And the highest 
form of life is the life of the spirit, the activities of knowledge and 
love in regard to God. Consequently a parent must ever keep this 
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before his mind, that in the bringing up of his children he must 
bring them up in the knowledge and love of God. 

Only too often it happens that parents lose sight of this in choos- 
ing schools for their children. A secular school is chosen in prefer- 
ence to a Catholic school because perhaps in some one respect it has 
material advantages. And the fact is forgotten that a Catholic 
school has an advantage of enormous value. A Catholic school 
draws out the mind to its highest and widest capacity, because it 
informs it with the highest truth and trains it to love the highest 
good. 

And what is true of the choice of schools is true also of the choice 
of a business or profession. Where does the profit come in, if a 
boy enters an office or house where he is likely to come under bad 
influences? Even if he does make a large salary, where is the good 
if he drinks it or gambles it away, to the disgrace of the family and 
the peril of his own soul? 

Or again take the practice of a business or profession? All the 
latest discoveries of economics go to show that a business which is 
carried on without regard to the spiritual man is, in the long run, a 
bad business. If you treat your work-people as goods and chat- 
tels, they will not produce that intelligent work as they would do 
if they were treated as human beings of high destiny. If you act 
dishonestly your dishonesty will eventually find you out. The laws 
of God are eternal and universal, and consequently they are far 
reaching in their effects. If you follow them you can keep pace 
with yourself, because you will always be consistent. But if you 
break them, you will sooner or later over-reach yourself, for the 
human mind is not big enough to follow out all the complications of 
human activity. The laws of God are quite different from the laws 
of mammon, and if you make the attempt to serve both masters you 
are bound eventually to find yourself in the most dire straits. 

The principle holds good, too, not merely in the life of sense, 
but even in the higher life of the mind. The cultivation of the 
liberal arts, the practice of literature, painting, sculpture, music, all 
these may be shut off from the kingdom of the spirit, but always 
to their impoverishment and deterioration. Consider, for instance, 
how much talent is nowadays devoted to literature, but to a litera- 
ture which openly flouts the Ten Commandments. Then consider 
how that talent might be directed to the enrichment of life, if only 
it were directed in accord with the laws of God. Do not think that 
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you can read books without their producing an effect upon your 
mind. There are some people who think they can read anything 
without being any the worse for it. But be sure that if you per- 
sistently read novels in which divorce is counted as a good thing, 
and in which the marriage tie is counted as of little worth, you will 
gradually come to have less respect for the marriage tie. Even in 
such a matter as the reading of books, you cannot serve two masters. 
If you read those which serve the flesh, you will come to love the 
flesh, and hate the spirit. But if you read those which serve the 
spirit, you will come to love the spirit, and also to love the flesh, 
but in its right order and degree. 

Nay, in the sphere of religion itself the principles must be at- 
tended to. Almighty God, in His care for human nature, ordained 
that religion should be suited to human nature. But human nature 
consisted of body and soul. Therefore religion was constituted with 
a material part and a spiritual part: The seven sacraments have 
each got an outward visible sign and an inward spiritual grace. The 
numerous sacramentals, holy water, incense, candles, statues, pic- 
tures, beads, crosses, ashes, palms, all have some spiritual significa- 
tion attached to them. Now since we are human beings we cannot 
normally practice the religious life without the aid of the material 
and external part of religion. But after all the material and external 
part is but a means or an aid towards the practice of the spiritual 
or internal part. If we go to Confession, and confess our sins and 
repeat an act of contrition and say the penance imposed, that is not 
enough without internal sorrow for sin and firm purpose of amend- 
ment. 

There are some few people whose spirituality can be better culti- 
vated by less use of external aids. These need to be on their guard 
lest they should undervalue the external aids or lest they should 
seem to do so to their fellow worshippers. But the majority of 
people have need of greater use of external aids. And these need 
to be on their guard lest they should over-value them. Unless the 
mind is continually refreshed by reflection on the spiritual meaning 
of the various parts of external religion, the practice of religion will 
become a matter of mere routine. In saying the rosary, for instance, 
you must seriously think of the mysteries before you go on with the 
“Our Father” and “Hail Marys.” In taking holy water you must 
remember that it symbolizes the purification of your mind as you 
enter the church for the service of God. Even in such an intensely 
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religious act as the offering of Mass there must be the same atten- 
tion paid to the inner sacrifice as well as to the outward sacrifice. 
One of the most beautiful prayers in the Mass is this: “We must 
humbly beseech Thee, Almighty God, to command these things to 
be carried by the hands of Thy holy Angels to Thy Altar on high, 
in the sight of Thy Divine Majesty, that as many as shall partake of 
the most sacred Body and Blood of Thy Son at this altar may be 
filled with every grace and blessing.” 

It will be a good point for examination of conscience, then, to ask 
ourselves have we got a keen appreciation of the supremacy of the 
spirit? Do I follow the rule taught me in the early days of the cate- 
chism that I should take more care of my soul than I do of my 
body? And does this principle enter into the daily life of the family 
of which I am perhaps the head, or at any rate a member? In busi- 
ness am I careful that the exigencies of trade do not tempt me 
beyond the bounds of strict honesty? And in religion do I go to 
church out of routine, or do I reflect that I am going for the wor- 
ship of God? 

Let me remember that although I am composed of body and spirit 
yet it is the spirit which is the undying part of me. Let me remem- 
ber that the God whom I serve is a pure spirit. Let me then resolve 
to put the things of the spirit foremost in every department of my 
life, and let me not be too solicitous for the things of the body. I 
have the words of Christ Himself for it that if I seek first the king- 
dom of the spirit, the needs of the body will be provided for. 
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FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


RAISING THE YOUNG MAN FROM DEATH 


BY THE REV. G. LEE, C.S.SP. 


“And He said: Young man, I say to thee, arise. And he that was dead, 
sat up and began to speak. And He gave him to his mother.”—In to-day’s 
Gospel. 


SYNOPSIS.—Three points: Authority, obedience, restoration. 


1. Commanding death. Resuscitation: portentous miracle. Exam- 
ples: Eliseus, Paul, Peter. Word of the Lord: I say to thee. Power 
of the Father. Effect on witnesses. Belief in His Divinity. 


2. The dead obeying Him to Whom all live. Dispositions of re- 
suscitated: his speaking. Moral resurrection. Three raised by our Lord: 
figures of soul’s state. 


3. Kindness to the mother. Who could give? Who owns all the 
Father hath: who gave at first. Sacred exultance of first mother: its 
regretted decline. To whom are given soul’s renewed to grace? 


Conclusion—Learn our Lord: He is the Gospel. The one sufficiency 
for mind and heart. Not drawn to Him! Remove cause. Ineffable 
friendship: secure near His Cross, near His Mother. 


My Brethren, the love of God the Father put into our Lord’s 
earthly career many characteristics of divine attractiveness. Though 
He was sent to live and to die in the weakness of our nature, yet He 
could act in the power and glory of the Godhead. To eyes willing 
to see, His Greatness was manifestly equalled by His Goodness ; and 
His steps were marked by ravishingly exquisite Beauty. How 
people could meet Him and observe His ways without being drawn 
to Him is a matter of saddest wonder. Wonderment, indeed, and 
grief, must often have fallen on His believing and worshipping 
Mother when she saw Him overlooked, ill-considered, even despised. 
Of course the drawing of His Heavenly Father was necessary, as 
no man could otherwise come to Him; and the supreme drawing was 
to accompany His final sacrifice, when, as He said, He should be 
lifted up and would draw all things to Himself. Yet in some pas- 
sages of His ministry, traits of divinest attraction were allowed to 
appear. 

One of those passages of striking charm and impressiveness 1s 
found in to-day’s Gospel. Fix, my brethren, your interior gaze on 
the recorded scene and its moving incidents. The Lord was sur- 
rounded by His disciples and followed by a great multitude. As 
His cortege was approaching the gate of the Pasture-city, another 
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cortege was coming out. His procession was one of triumph, after 
multiplied miracles; the other was one of funereal sadness, wend- 
ing its way to the place of graves and tombs. It appeared as if the 
Son of the Virgin and the son of the widow could not that day be in 
Naim together. But the merciful Redeemer’s advent changed every- 
thing. 

He saw the mother weeping; for the corpse was that of her only 
son and she a widow! Her tears seemed exhaustless; but He bade 
her not to weep. His condolence was not empty—as human con- 
dolences so often are; for He was about to give cause for ceasing 
to mourn. 

The more mightily He intended acting, the more gently He pro- 
ceeded. He did not bruskly call a halt or intrusively obstruct the 
carriers: He but touched the bier and they stood still. Then the 
Word spoke—the Living God to His dead creature: “Young man, I 
say to thee, arise.” And instantly, he that was dead sat up; and 
the pitying Saviour delivered back her boy to the disconsolate widow. 

There are here indicated, my brethren, three things that may 
focus our attention and foment our affections: The Lord’s life- 
giving authority; the dead man’s obedience; and the restoration to 
the mother. 

I. First, Jesus said to him: “Young man, I say to thee, arise.” 
We may notice respectful sympathy in the term “young man,” 
“youth,” as if adolescence was a period in which death should not 
naturally be expected to strike. But the grim avenger of sin, is, as 
we know, ruthlessly indiscriminate. It cuts into all ages and condi- 
tions. Now, however, it must pause, it must tremble, it must yield, 
being found in the presence of the Author of Life, the Almighty. 

Greater, perhaps, is the work of bringing back life where it has 
been destroyed, than of giving it where it never had existed. Our 
surprise at least is greater, and our realization of the fact more 
tardy: witness the slow belief of the disciples in the Lord’s own 
Resurrection. But to Him every work is equal, as all things are 
possible. J say to thee is His expression, and it is as efficacious as 
His creative utterances. Affirming His Divinity, which is that of 
the Father, He once said: “As the Father raiseth up the dead, and 
giveth life, so the Son also giveth life to whom He will” (J.,v, 21). 
He now speaks for Himself: / say to thee. 

When the servants of God raise the dead, they do it in His Name, 
by His sovereign authority. Eliseus was a great figure of the Lord 
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and a potent instrument for wonder-working. Yet he had to labor 
and groan in prayer, and stretch himself in the shape of a cross, 
over the dead child of the Sulamitess, before warmth and motion 
returned. St. Paul did likewise to bring back the soul to the inani- 
mate body of the boy Eutychus. Peter, as Vicar, acted more like 
his Master; yet he, too, had to shut himself in, and kneel, and sup- 
plicate, before he could say: “Tabitha, arise.” 

And though the Lord in some miracles acted, for our instruction, 
similarly to His messengers and servants, nevertheless, in expelling 
death, in being already its death, He was divinely peremptory. For 
He either refused to acknowledge its presence, as in the maiden’s 
case; or He annihilated its consequences, as in that of Lazarus; or, 
as here, He simply ordered to spring out of its thraldom. 

No wonder a fear came on all the mourners and the by-standers 
before the gate of Naim. Nature, when absolutely overruled, is 
compelled to tremble; or better, it recognizes the hand of its Maker 
and is wisely awed. As there was faith in those multitudes, “they 
glorified God, saying: A great prophet is risen up among us: and, 
God hath visited His people.” 

II. “And he that was dead, sat up and began to speak.” These 
words of the Gospel, my brethren, bring us, secondly, to the consid- 
eration of the dead man’s obedience. We need not fear to speak 
of the dead obeying; for the order came from Him “to Whom all 
live.” Nor is there any question about the son of the widow having 
been dead—as she and her sympathizers too well knew. Their one 
sorrowful purpose, at the moment, was to consign the lifeless body 
to its native earth. Their surprise knew no bounds when the corpse 
sat up; consternation it would have been, were the Lord not present. 
But great as the miracle was, He that wrought it was greater—as 
all felt and in their way expressed. 

What the dispositions of the resuscitated were, we can partly 
conjecture. He recognized his Divine Benefactor, the Master of 
life and death, who undoubtedly did more for the soul called back 
than for the body it newly animated. 

Of the three deceased persons whose calling back by the Lord is 
detailed in the Gospels, St. Augustine takes each one as a figure of 
the soul’s state in sin. There is the consenting to sin in thought ; the 
setting out to commit sin in act; and finally the sinking into putrid 
habits of sin. The ruler’s daughter dead but still at home, the 
widow’s son carried out to be buried, and Martha and Mary’s 
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brother four days entombed, are taken to express, individually, the 
need of Christ’s saving intervention. So, now, when we hear Him 
say, “young man, I say to thee, arise,” we should have present to 
our minds the constantly recurring miracle of raising souls from 
the death of mortal sin to the new life of sanctifying grace. That 
resuscitation is the one dearest to Him as Saviour, the one also of 
greatest and most lasting advantage. The mere adding of some 
years to the length of the earthly pilgrimage might be of uncertain 
benefit. The widow’s son, for example, had to die some other time 
—the great concern being the interior state in which the hour of 
transit should find him. Of this, of course, the wonder-working 
Judge of the living and the dead made ample consideration. 

A young man’s being told to arise suggests matters of great prac- 
tical interest. As the world runs to-day, indeed in some degree as it 
always ran, the young man’s spiritual fall is equally deplorable and 
frequent. His heady youth makes his hearing unsteady; his blind 
impulse pushes him toward the precipice; his first reaching out after 
sensual satisfaction may prove his moral overthrow. And the 
change—oh, how horrid, even when not hopeless! The nobly pure 
boy is the high antithesis of the obscenely foul young man. Happy 
for the fallen one, if the mighty Redeemer of men should in any 
manner come on the scene, and should utter His authoritative 
“arise,” “I say to thee, arise.” Happy, too, if living sinners should 
now show themselves as quick to obey the divine behest as once did 
the dead man on the cemetery road, outside the gate of Naim. 

We are told that when he sat up he began to speak; what he said 
we are not told. In cases like his there mostly appears a complete 
silence on other-world secrets. Probably the things of purely spirit 
ken are not commensurable with mortal speech. Those who are 
brought back have seen things “which it is not granted to man to 
utter.” We may be sure, however, that the first words of the new 


life, so miraculously vouchsafed, were in keeping with the solemn’ 


occasion. They were fit to be addressed to the Majesty of God’s 
Son; they harmonized with the gratitude of the truly adoring 
mother ; they tended to the edification of the now-believing multi- 
tude. We can perceive that they were of a man ready to be deliv- 
ered up not only to Christ but by and for Christ. 

To speak out should be the part of young men whom the gracious 
Lord raises up morally. Their obedience in rising at His word 
should be continued in practice. Their new life of grace should 
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make itself felt. Often its abiding maintenance, its secure persever- 
ance, will depend on the zealous exercise of its powers and privi- 
leges. Even the mere witnesses of the Redeemer’s merciful signs 
went away loudly glorifying God. How much more the favored 
objects of them. In their place and station all converted young 
men should preach Christ as tradition says this man of Naim did; 
for it is handed down that he established the Faith and ruled as a 
Christian bishop far from the spot where his sad funeral was 
stopped and his thankful apostolate was inaugurated. 

III. “And He gave him to his mother.” This third evangelical 
statement, my brethren, presents various attractive views. The 
Lord’s goodness is always beautiful to contemplate. When we see 
Him dispensing His heavenly kindnesses, we may well stand to look 
at Him alone. How divinely He acts! and how simply His Gospel 
tells what He did! “He gave him to his mother.” Did the resusci- 
tated youth so plainly belong to Him that He could give him away? 
There and then no one seemed to question His ownership; and if 
we question about it now, it is only to realize it the better. Oh, cer- 
tainly, the man was entirely His; for He alone can say: “All things 
whatsoever the Father hath, are mine.” And giving the young man 
to his mother, he knew—perhaps would have her understand—that 
He it was who first gave her her son. She probably had been 
capable of crying out with the fruitful Eve—in the sacred exultance 
of human motherhood: “Through God have I gotten a man, a man- 
child.” Alas! that the worthy exultance should now be so obscured, 
so frequently forgotten! From the divine hand the weeping mother 
had again her son. She received him in wondrous consolation, fear- 
ing and worshipping, and consecrating him with herself to the ser- 
vice of the almighty Giver of all good gifts. 

But a pulse will strike in the Catholic heart, and it will ask: “To 
whom does the Saviour of souls give back the resuscitated sinners, 
the youthful sinners especially?’ Without the shadow of doubt we 
can answer that it is to His own Mother whom He has made their 
Mother also. He settled that for all time, at the very moment when 
He was completing their Redemption. “Behold thy son: behold thy 
Mother” is an ineffaceable charter. And as the mother at Naim had 
a double love for the son so unexpectedly restored, so the divine 
Mother has a multiplied intensity of affection for the souls again 
washed by her Son’s most Precious Blood. She is called “Mother 
of Sinners”—of penitent sinners, of course—because of her special 
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tenderness to them; and that tenderness will take as standard and 
measure only her Son’s mercy in forgiving them. 

They must, however, respond. If they are to continue in the 
life of grace, they must be cherished in the heart of her who has its 
fulness; they must be so undeniably hers that no foul enemy may 
touch them, much less despoil and murder them. Near her they 
are safe, with her they are invulnerable. ‘How well it is with us,” 
wrote the wise Bellarmine, “under the protection of so great a 
mother! Who will dare to snatch us out of her bosom? What 
temptation, what upheaval can overthrow those who trust in the 
patronage of God’s Mother and ours?” 

Conclude, my brethren, as your heavenly Mother would have you, 
to be indefatigable in learning the true lesson of the Gospel. When 
the Apostles spoke of preaching the Gospel, they meant preaching 
Jesus Christ; so when we receive it, He it is that we should be 
receiving. We are—not in words, but in truth—to take Him into 
our minds and hearts: His power, His love, His grace, His gracious- 
ness. If, at any time, you are not strongly drawn to Him, be quick 
to look for the cause, the sad defect. Confess humbly that you are 
not near enough to see Him; or that you are not looking toward 
Him; or that to His voice you are deafer than the dead. Be wise 
and miss not your ineffable privileges. Hold high in your minds 
two truths of sovereign importance: to be securely drawn to the 
lover of your souls, you must keep near the cross that once bore 
Him on its arms; to persevere in his friendship, you must keep close 
to the Mother that always bears Him in her heart. 
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SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


ON PRIDE 


BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“Every one that exalteth himself shall be humbled: and he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted.”—Luke, xiv, 11. 


SYNOPSIS.—Pride the root of sin: pride cast the devils into Hell: pride 
entered into the sin of our first parents. The parable: What were the 
feelings and ideals of this man? Spoilt by prosperity. Full of worldly 
pride, taking credit to himself for his advancement. “Fool; this very 
night thou art to die!” 


When that dread call comes, there is no respite for us. What would 
this man give for a few moments. It is too late. 


Other things besides riches may thus draw us away from God and 
lead us to indulge the “pride of life”—e. g. amusement, business, position, 
the struggles of life. We can only take one thing into the next world, 
viz: MERITS. All else vain and useless. 


“In another parable, that of the rich man and the beggar, Christ Him- 
self shows us the proud man buried in Hell. If we are to escape this 
fate we must follow our Blessed Lord in the way of humility.” 


With this example how can we be proud? Yet proud we are. Humility 
—the only attitude in accordance with what is the real truth about us; 
and, further, Christ has promised to the humble peace in this life (St. 
Matt., xi, 29) and glory in the next. “Every one that exalteth himself, 
etc.” 


We have often been told, dear Brethren in Jesus Christ, that 
pride is the root of all sin and evil. We know that it was pride that 
cast down Lucifer and his hosts from Heaven; that pride, the proud 
ambition to be as gods, entered into the sin of our first parents. 

A little earlier in the Gospel of St. Luke than the passage read 
to-day in the Holy Mass, our Blessed Lord Himself gives us a pic- 
ture of a proud man, in this case particularly a purse-proud man, 
and what happened to him on account of his pride. “The land of a 
certain rich man,” said the Divine Teacher, “brought forth plenty 
of fruits. And he thought within himself, saying: What shall I do, 
because I have no room where to bestow my fruits? And he said: 
This will I do: I will pull down my barns, and will build greater; 
and into them I will gather all things that are grown to me, and 
my goods. And I will say to my soul: Soul, thou hast much goods 
laid up for many years; take thy rest; eat, drink, make good cheer” 
(Luke, xii, 16-19). 

What, dear Brethren, were the feelings and ideals of this man? 
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We can imagine him; for he has his exact counterparts at all times, 
and probably we can recall many like him. He has been spoiled 
by continued prosperity and good fortune, always a danger to the 
soul. The good seed, the teachings of conscience and religion, the 
lessons he learned in youth, has been choked by the thorns that have 
sprung up by “the deceitfulness of riches.” He has been led into 
the fatal mistake, not only of seeing in the things of this present 
world, its possessions, its pleasures, the main object of existence, but 
of taking credit to himself for his advancement, as if all he had were 
not the gift of God. He is full of worldly pride, and of that care- 
lessness of his eternal interests which is a consequence of that blind- 
ing vice. His care is not for his soul and its eternal welfare, but 
how to store up his increased possessions. 

“What shall I do; because I have no room where to bestow my 
fruits?” He makes his plan of life with a proud assurance that 
many years of life yet remain to him. “I will pull down my barns, 
and will build greater . . . I will say to my soul: Soul, thou hast 
much goods laid up for many years: take thy rest; eat, drink, 
make good cheer.” 

Brethren, what a soliloquy! What a purpose and aim in life! 
What an ambition for an immortal soul created to dwell with Angels, 
to be a Prince of Heaven, to dwell, god-like forever with God; what 
insensate pride of a creature depending on God for every breath 
he drew. 

With this miserable substitute for the true purpose of life the Rich 
Man goes to his couch. He has but laid him down, and is falling 
away into the unconsciousness of sleep with his thoughts still run- 
ning on his future enjoyments, when he starts into sudden wake- 
fulness, a dreadful fear at his heart. An inward voice has spoken to 
him; the Voice of God: “Fool! This very night, now, thou art to 
die.” Brethren, when that dread call comes, as it will come to all 
of us, there is no refusal, no delay. What would this poor rich 
fool give for a few moments only of respite, to collect his bewildered 
senses: to recall some lesson of early life that would help him now; 
to breathe one prayer for pardon! But it is too late. Even as he 
struggles to realize what is happening, the hand of Death is upon 
him, and he is hurried before the Almighty Judge. So, brethren, 
our own Blessed Lord has said it, ‘So is he that layeth up treasure 
for himself, and is not before God.” So is the man whose whole 
care is to make money, to invest his savings, to settle down and 
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enjoy life. So is every one that, with senseless pride in his posses- 
sions, makes anything whatever the main object of his life to the 
exclusion of God and the things of Eternity. To all these it will 
some day be said, ‘““Thou fool; this night do they require thy soul 
of thee.” 

Our Divine Lord took for the purpose of His discourse the exam- 
ple of a man who sacrificed for riches and sensual pleasures the high 
destiny to which we all are called. But other things besides these 
may draw us away from God. Each one of us has some special 
temptation to be like the rich fool; to forget God, to neglect salva- 
tion, to think that there is plenty of time before him in which to 
carry out his plans and to follow his ambitions, whatever they may 
be, to indulge, in other words, the “pride of life.” With many, 
amusement is the chief aim; with some, business for its own sake; 
with others the ambition to gain a position that will give them con- 
sideration. With very many—and these we must pity most of all—it 
is the mere stress of life’s struggle that drives away the thought of 
the eternity that may begin we know not how soon; for “the cares 
of the world,” as well as the “deceitfulness of riches,” are thorns 
that choke and kill the good seed of truth and piety. 

But what vanity it is to follow after any of these things! What 
doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world and suffer the loss 
of his soul? Or what shall a man give in exchange for his soul? 
Whatever we may have accomplished, whatever we may have gained 
—riches, comforts, position, ease, the indulgence of our tastes—at 
the moment of death we shall be stripped of all; for as we brought 
nothing into this world, so we can take nothing with us when we 
depart out of it; at that moment he that hath exalted himself will 
be abased. There is one thing and one thing only that we can take 
out of this world, and that is the store of merit that we have acquired 
in the sight of God, and through His grace, by good works done for 
Him. All else at the hour of death will appear, as in truth it is, as 
vain and useless, however much we may have prided ourselves upon 
it. How do the lost in Hell now regard the efforts made in life 
to gain the rewards that the world offered; to secure the empty 
objects that have vanished for ever and left them deceived, disap- 
pointed, ruined and hopeless for ever? Now are the terrible words 
of the Wise Man made true in them; for “they have fallen without 
honor, and are a reproach among the dead for ever; they are utterly 
laid waste, and are in sorrow, and their memory hath perished.” 
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“We wearied ourselves,” they cry, “in the way of iniquity and de- 
struction; and have walked through hard ways, but the way of the 
Lord we have not known. What hath pride profited us? or what 
advantage hath the boasting of riches brought us? Such things as 
these the sinners said in Hell” (Eccl., v-vi). 

In another parable, that of the rich man and the beggar, our 
Divine Lord Himself carries us beyond the death-bed of the proud 
sinner, and shows him to us buried in hell, and begging for one drop 
of water to cool his tongue, for he was tormented in flame. Breth- 
ren, if we are to escape this fate, we have one thing to do: we must 
follow Jesus Himself in the way of lowliness and true humility. His 
glory now in His Sacred Human Nature is the reward of His 
humiliations: of Him it is true that He that humbled Himself hath 
been exalted; for, says the Apostle, “He humbled Himself, becom- 
ing obedient unto death, even the death of the Cross; for which cause 
God also hath exalted Him, and hath given Him a name which is 
above all names” (Phil., ii, 8,9). “Learn of Me,” says Jesus Christ, 
“for I am meek and humble of heart.” Think, dear Brethren, of 
that example. It is a greater incentive to true Christian humility 
even than the divine denunciations of pride and the divine threats 
against the proud and haughty. Think how He that is God from all 
eternity became Man, how, as St. Paul again says, “being in the 
form,” that is, of the nature, “of God, thought it not robbery to 
be equal with God, but emptied Himself, taking the form of a ser- 
vant, being made in the likeness of men, and in habit found as a 
man” (Phil., ii, 6,7). Think how that God Almighty, the immortal 
King of Glory, became the Man of sorrows, lowly, suffering, mortal. 
Think how God became our Brother, flesh of our flesh, and bone of 
our bone, bridging over the infinite distance that had separated 
Divinity from humanity. Think how He took, not a glorious re- 
splendent, impassible body of the full stature of manhood, as He 
might have done, but the form of a little child, yes, of an unborn 
child, and passed through all the stages of birth and growth. Oh, 
dear Brethren, with this before us, how can we be proud? Yet 
proud we are. How easily we take offense; how eagerly we stand 
up for what we call our rights; how easily we forget that we are 
nothing and less than nothing in the sight of and in comparison with 
God; forget, too, that to our abject nothingness we have added 
nothing but faults and sins. Let our daily prayer be this: “Jesus, 
meek and humble of heart, make my heart like to Thy Heart.” Let 
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us accept with resignation and even with joy the humiliations and 
crosses that so plentifully strew the path of life: for, not only is 
humility the only attitude that is in accordance with truth, since in 
very truth we have nothing to be proud of, and all about us as crea- 
tures is matter for humility, but our Blessed Lord has promised us 
that in this attitude is to be found true peace here, and great glory in 
the life to come. 

“Take up my yoke upon you, and learn of Me, for I am meek and 
humble of heart . . . and you shall find rest to your souls” (Matt., 
x1, 29). “Every one that exalteth himself shall be humbled; and he 
that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 





SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE SUPREMACY OF LOVE 
BY THE REV. JOSEPH MCSORLEY, C.S.P. 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy 
whole soul, and with all thy strength. This is the greatest and first com- 
mandment. And the second is like to it: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.”—(Gospel of the Sunday.) 


SYNOPSIS.—The text contains a truth of immense importance, it gives 
Our Lord’s view of the thing most necessary for the salvation of the 
human soul. 

The most necessary thing in the world is love, the love which unites 
the soul to God and dedicates it to the service of the neighbor. 

In a certain sense this text revolutionized the spirit of the older teach- 
ing, because it places emphasis not upon the fear of God, but upon the 
love of God. The new and perfect revelation of Our Lord completes 
the Old Testament and presents an ideal and makes possible a perfection 
greater than otherwise could have been conceived or achieved. 

The importance of love as the all-sufficing virtue is not realized by the 
mind at first. Yet, repeated over and over again, this doctrine finally 
took hold of men’s understanding and will and set its peculiar stamp 
upon the disciples of Christ. It became so dominant, indeed, that we 
wonder how people can ever make the mistake of supposing that any- 
thing else will be of equal or greater importance. Yet at times people 
have made this blunder: and it is fairly probable that we ourselves have 
made it. We should be on our guard against ever letting this happen. 

Not only love of God, but also love of the neighbor is insisted upon 
by Our Lord—and in fact the two are inseparable We cannot love 
God without loving our neighbor. Here again we may make the mistake 
of substituting some other thing in place of the thing which Our Lord 
deems of the first importance. The average Christian does not seem to 
be supremely desirous of loving his neighbor at all costs. This is a pout 
for our consideration, too. If we would resemble Christ and His Samts 
re we must begin to absorb more of the spirit of love which inspired 
them. 
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It was a critical moment in the history of the world when the 
lawyer, rising up, asked our Divine Lord the question: Which is 
the great commandment? So much that is vital in the eternal 
interests of mankind depended upon the answer. The words 
about to fall from the lips of Christ would determine the fate, 
would show the chance of happiness of uncounted millions. For 
his answer must reveal the divine standard of measurement, must 
make plain forever by what rule a man’s life is tested on the day 
of judgment, must tell us in what things we are to place our hope 
of eternal life, and give an imperishable picture of what in the 
mind of a human soul should be. 

Our Saviour replies quickly to the question. The momentous 
answer is given in two short phrases which impart the very essence 
of the spirit of His Gospel, and, like an all-inclusive revelation, 
sum up the contents of the whole law and the prophets, disclosing 
in a flash a vision of the most precious element in the history of 
God’s dealings with man. Henceforward there can be no mistake: 
the Kingdom of God is the Kingdom of Love. The spirit of sel- 
fishness is excluded, forever excluded and utterly condemned. 
The condition that ensures a man’s admission to the Divine King- 
dom and guarantees his portion of eternal life is whole-hearted, 
whole-souled love of God and God’s other children, his fellow- 
creatures. The greatest commandment is this: Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God. And the second is like to it: Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself. On these two commandments depend the 
whole law and the prophets. 

How it rang through the world, that Divine proclamation of the 
Law of Love uttered by the lips of Jesus Christ, echoing back into 
the dim ages of pre-Christian history as if to summon from the 
dead those unnamed and unremembered spirits who in their life- 
time had fulfilled this law, flinging its message into far countries 
and among undiscovered peoples like a revelation that the chance 
of eternal life was also theirs, rolling endlessly down the coming 
centuries to point the certain way of holiness and glory to all the 
human generations that were ever to be born. It made no excep- 
tions and it allowed of no excuse, this ruling of the Son of God on 
the question that concerned His Father’s law,—a_heart-filling, 
soul-absorbing love of God would imply admission to the Heavenly 
Kingdom, even if angelic messengers were made necessary to guide 
the perfect lover there. 
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Once, in the school of an imperfect revelation, emphasis had 
been laid upon obedience inspired by fear, the necessary tribute of 
a creature to its Creator. Now the partial illumination became an 
all-revealing light, that showed heaven and earth in their true rela- 
tion and man in the perfect attitude toward God, the attitude of 
obedience inspired by love. Guided by this light men and women 
were to scale the heights of a holy mountain upon whose summit 
God awaited them, and were to be admitted to the privileges of an 
intimacy of affection and union such as the human mind could 
never have imagined possible. And love was to be the all-sufficing, 
all inclusive condition of this Divine bestowal. 

Love sufficeth. Race does not matter any more, nor tribe, nor 
family ; strength and learning shall not avail to save; weakness and 
ignorance and poverty shall never disqualify. Having fulfilled the 
one condition of whole-hearted love, the fisherman shall be greater 
than the scholar and the peasant higher than the king. Even past 
and repented sin shall be no obstacle, for among the wonderful 
saints of God are to be numbered many who, casting off selfishness 
and becoming great lovers, painfully climb the heights of Divine 
affection and by their untiring love more than make up for terrible 
years wasted in the paths of sin’s lowest hell. 

It is extremely difficult for the human mind fully to realize this, 
to understand that what God asks of us is simply that we love Him. 
We look high up into the heavens and afar to the ends of the earth, 
wondering what strange and extraordinary thing we can do in order 
to win the supreme prize of eternal life; and we find it almost 
beyond belief that all the Lord requires is love and the things that 
love implies and necessarily includes. Perhaps because it is a 
truth so hard for us to realize, it is repeated over and over again 
in the pages of the New Testament. Our Saviour assures the 
Magdalene that “Many sins are forgiven her because she hath 
loved much.” To the scribe insisting upon the necessity of love, 
He says: “Thou art not far from the Kingdom of God.” To Saint 
Jude the promise is given: “He that loveth Me shall be loved by 
my Father.” And this same truth so many times affirmed by our 
Saviour is repeated frequently by Saint Paul, and still more often 
by Saint John. 

Borne in upon the human consciousness by the Divine insistence 
and the ceaseless repetition of the Gospel teaching, this truth be- 
came the inspiration of that new type of holiness which charac- 
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terizes the Christian saints. Whatever other gifts they did or did 
not possess, whatever other quality distinguished them as apart 
from the common run of men, this one thing was unmistakably 
theirs, a love of God, whole-hearted and supreme. Down through 
the centuries a divinely appointed agency preserved the spirit of 
Christ’s teaching; and men and women who went to school to the 
Catholic Church shared that same exalted conception of the 
precious worth of love which marked the first disciples of Christ 
and the pupils of Paul and John. And if there is any error which 
would seem to be quite impossible for a Christian to make, it is the 
folly of attempting to replace love by any substitute of imagining 
that great learning, or lip-service, or magnificent works can ever 
have the value of simple love. 


Yet, at times, here and there, Christians have gone astray. Im- 
plicitly, no doubt unconsciously, a Christian will deny the su- 
premacy of love by concentrating attention exclusively upon the 
other elements of religion, exercising all care to excel in other 
qualities, measuring his successs in approaching the Kingdom of 
Heaven by his possession of some other attribute or his accom- 
plishment of some other achievement. Often and often in the his- 
tory of the worship of God has this gross mistake been made. Im- 
plicitly, perhaps unconsciously, it has been made by you and me. 


For true love comes not naturally or easily to us who are selfish 
by instinct, and largely by habit, too. We seem so much less ready 
to give than we are to get, thinking it more blessed to receive. We 
exchange and calculate and barter a quid pro quo, more contentedly 
than we give away. It is hard and unusual for us to cast off self- 
interest and for love’s sake undertake the great adventure of aban- 
doning all our substance and counting it as nothing. How often 
do we manifest this spirit of selfishness. When, for instance, temp- 
tation confronts us and sin promises us disloyalty’s rich reward, how 
blind are we to the better worth of simple love. And how fre- 
quently, surrendering basely to the attack of greedy avarice, or 
storming passion, or furious hate, we equivalently repudiate and 
abandon love, denying the truth that Jesus affirmed, following a 
false Gospel, offering allegiance to Antichrist, and discrediting the 
ideal for which our Saviour died. 


Such a mistake, such a betrayal, we must be watchfully on our 
guard against. High and clear before our eyes let love’s supremacy 
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be set. Let it ever be remembered that love is the one thing need- 
ful. 

Love, then, is the supreme ideal, the great commandment of the 
Christian law. Fundamental, too, in the teaching of Christ is the 
doctrine that love of God must coexist with love of the neighbor. 
The questioning lawyer received a twofold answer which—to our 
astonishment—sets the love of man alongside the love of God in- 
separably, and teaches us that the holy soul can no more exclude 
the one that it can exclude the other. Is it not a doctrine which 
heartily accepted would remake the world? 

This teaching is re-echoed through the pages of the New Testa- 
ment, in the writing of Saint John and Saint Paul. John’s cease- 
less exhortation, “Little children love one another,” and Paul’s 
flaming words in his first Letter to the Corinthians, preached the 
same doctrine—the excellence of love over every other gift. A 
practical result of this doctrine was the extraordinary affection 
possessed by the early Christians for one another, a phenomenon 
so striking that the very pagans marveled at the depth and sincerity 
and constancy of their love. It is a familiar thing with us to have 
the love of our neighbor made the actual test of our love of God. 
“By this shall all men know that you are my disciples that you 
have love one for another.” ‘Bear ye one another’s burdens and 
so ye shall fulfil the law of Christ.” “He that loveth his brother 
abideth in the light.” “We know that we have passed from death 
to life because we love the brethren.” “If any man say I love God 
and hateth his brother he is a liar.” 

Yet with all this insistence upon the new commandment given 
by Christ that we should love one another even as He loved us, how 
reckless are we of our duty, how blind to the threatened conse- 
quences of living lives not ruled by the spirit of Christ. I do be- 
lieve that each one of us in his heart must humbly acknowledge 
shortcomings too plain to be denied, and confess it to be a shame 
and a scandal that with such sublime ideals before our eyes we 
are so little consecrated to the holy purposes of Christian love, so 
selfish and inconsiderate and unsympathetic and hard, and frequently 
hateful. 

Is this not true? Study the life of the average Catholic; take 
note of the daily conduct of ordinary men and women like you and 
me. What evidence is there in lives like ours to show that we have 
heartily accepted the Gospel of love preached by Jesus Christ, that 
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our existence is controlled by the one supreme purpose of growing 
in love of God and love of our fellowmen? Note our daily routine, 
our employment of time, our expenditure of money, our tone of 
speech, the trend of our desires and efforts, the spirit even of our 
prayers and petitions. Think how we behave when we are over- 
worked, or disappointed, or irritated, or passionate, or humiliated, 
or threatened with some calamity. In lives like ours, who could 
discover the hourly evidence of an overmastering desire to postpone 
all other things to the cultivation of a deeper love for God and our 
neighbor? Yet this it is that our hearts would be really set upon, 
were the words and the example of Jesus Christ the model of our 
daily behavior. We are born brethren of those early Christians 
who took so literally the admonition of the aged Apostle John 
when he went about ever saying “Little children, love one another.” 
We are far-off followers of those who lived out the characteristics 
described by Paul in his wonderful painting of the attributes of 
love—patient, kind, unenvying, unsuspicious, without pride or per- 
versity, tirelessly enduring all things and never falling away. 

It all suggests something to us, dear brethren. We are misap- 
plying much of our effort to save our souls, perhaps. Our strivings 
for salvation have to be redirected. We should pray and labor to 
become more unselfish, more loving. We must get into the habit 
of thinking less of ourselves and our own interests. We must ac- 
quire the point of view which will enable us to realize that our one 
chance of being admitted to Christ’s Kingdom lies in our absorbing 
some of that spirit of self-sacrificing love which drew Him down 
from Heaven to give Himself up entirely for the sake of His 
Father and His brethren. The same Father and the same brethren 
are ours. And the thing above all other things to be heartily desired 
is that for the love of that Father and those brethren we shall 
unselfishly live and unselfishly die. 
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ful. 

Love, then, is the supreme ideal, the great commandment of the 
Christian law. Fundamental, too, in the teaching of Christ is the 
doctrine that love of God must coexist with love of the neighbor. 
The questioning lawyer received a twofold answer which—to our 
astonishment—sets the love of man alongside the love of God in- 
separably, and teaches us that the holy soul can no more exclude 
the one that it can exclude the other. Is it not a doctrine which 
heartily accepted would remake the world? 

This teaching is re-echoed through the pages of the New Testa- 
ment, in the writing of Saint John and Saint Paul. John’s cease- 
less exhortation, “Little children love one another,” and Paul’s 
flaming words in his first Letter to the Corinthians, preached the 
same doctrine—the excellence of love over every other gift. A 
practical result of this doctrine was the extraordinary affection 
possessed by the early Christians for one another, a phenomenon 
so striking that the very pagans marveled at the depth and sincerity 
and constancy of their love. It is a familiar thing with us to have 
the love of our neighbor made the actual test of our love of God. 
“By this shall all men know that you are my disciples that you 
have love one for another.” “Bear ye one another’s burdens and 
so ye shall fulfil the law of Christ.” “He that loveth his brother 
abideth in the light.” ‘We know that we have passed from death 
to life because we love the brethren.” “If any man say I love God 
and hateth his brother he is a liar.” 

Yet with all this insistence upon the new commandment given 
by Christ that we should love one another even as He loved us, how 
reckless are we of our duty, how blind to the threatened conse- 
quences of living lives not ruled by the spirit of Christ. I do be- 
lieve that each one of us in his heart must humbly acknowledge 
shortcomings too plain to be denied, and confess it to be a shame 
and a scandal that with such sublime ideals before our eyes we 
are so little consecrated to the holy purposes of Christian love, so 
selfish and inconsiderate and unsympathetic and hard, and frequently 
hateful. 

Is this not true? Study the life of the average Catholic; take 
note of the daily conduct of ordinary men and women like you and 
me. What evidence is there in lives like ours to show that we have 
heartily accepted the Gospel of love preached by Jesus Christ, that 
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our existence is controlled by the one supreme purpose of growing 
in love of God and love of our fellowmen? Note our daily routine, 
our employment of time, our expenditure of money, our tone of 
speech, the trend of our desires and efforts, the spirit even of our 
prayers and petitions. Think how we behave when we are over- 
worked, or disappointed, or irritated, or passionate, or humiliated, 
or threatened with some calamity. In lives like ours, who could 
discover the hourly evidence of an overmastering desire to postpone 
all other things to the cultivation of a deeper love for God and our 
neighbor? Yet this it is that our hearts would be really set upon, 
were the words and the example of Jesus Christ the model of our 
daily behavior. We are born brethren of those early Christians 
who took so literally the admonition of the aged Apostle John 
when he went about ever saying “Little children, love one another.” 
We are far-off followers of those who lived out the characteristics 
described by Paul in his wonderful painting of the attributes of 
love—patient, kind, unenvying, unsuspicious, without pride or per- 
versity, tirelessly enduring all things and never falling away. 

It all suggests something to us, dear brethren. We are misap- 
plying much of our effort to save our souls, perhaps. Our strivings 
for salvation have to be redirected. We should pray and labor to 
become more unselfish, more loving. We must get into the habit 
of thinking less of ourselves and our own interests. We must ac- 
quire the point of view which will enable us to realize that our one 
chance of being admitted to Christ’s Kingdom lies in our absorbing 
some of that spirit of self-sacrificing love which drew Him down 
from Heaven to give Himself up entirely for the sake of His 
Father and His brethren. The same Father and the same brethren 
are ours. And the thing above all other things to be heartily desired 
is that for the love of that Father and those brethren we shall 
unselfishly live and unselfishly die. 
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EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE VISIBLE CHURCH 


BY THE REV. A. B. SHARPE, A.B. 


“The son of man hath power on earth.”—Matt., ix. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. a. Our Lord claimed something more than the divine 
power which belonged to Him as God. 


b. What He claimed was the localization of divine power in His 
humanity. 


c. Its exercise was therefore limited by human earthly conditions. 
2. a. The system of the Church depends on this fact. 
b. The Church as a localized body carries on our Lord’s work. 


c. Thus the power of Christ on earth takes its place among the various 
forces by which human life is affected on earth. The Church is thus 
sharply distinguished from Paganism and from Protestantism. 


3. a. Therefore the extent to which we profit by the power of Christ 
depends mainly on ourselves. We must fulfill the necessary conditions. 
They are two in number, viz: the presence of the Church among us, and 
right disposition on our part. If either is absent, we cannot obtain the 
grace we need. 


b. On the other hand, grace is freely accessible to all by reason of 
Christ’s presence in the Church. 


c. There are no limits, other than those we may make for ourselves, 
to the progress we can make in God’s service. 


d. As natural forces are best utilized by the united work of many 
persons, so our Lord’s gifts are most readily obtained by united prayer. 


1. a. It is quite clear that our Lord on this occasion claimed some- 
thing more than the universal power which belonged inalienably to 
His divine nature. God is omnipotent: Christ is God: consequently 
Christ can do everything, and therefore can forgive sins. This is, 
of course, perfectly true, but it was not what our Lord said here. 
It was the Son of Man who had the power, and this power was on 
earth. That is to say that our Lord’s power belonged to Him as 
both God and man, and its seat and source was on earth. It was 
the power of the incarnate Son of God, exercised under the special 
conditions which arose from His twofold nature, that our Lord 
spoke of in this Gospel. In the same sense He could say to the 
disciples, “All power is given to Me”: for what was inalienably His 
as God He received as a gift in His human nature. 

b. What then is the difference? The universal divine omnipo- 
tence which belongs of necessity to the Son of God is the source and 
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the cause of all life, all activity and all being throughout the uni- 
verse : the laws of nature are simply the manifestation of the divine 
power, just as much as the occasional suspension of them which we 
call a miracle. But its source is unseen; it is in that region which 
we call transcendental, because it transcends, or lies beyond, the 
perception of human senses. We know with absolute certainty that 
God is, and that all power in the universe is His; but we cannot see 
or feel God with our bodily senses; we cannot point to any spot in 
the world (apart from the churches where God dwells) as the dwell- 
ing place of God and say that it is from them that the life and energy 
of the world proceed. For God, as we all know, is everywhere; He 
“dwells not in temples made by hands,” but Heaven and earth are 
full of His glory. 

But when God came down to earth in the person of Christ, there 
was, besides the power which goes out continually from the universal 
divine presence, a localized source of divine energy; a spot that 
men could point to and say, “There God dwells”: a visible and 
tangible cause of wonderful works which only God could perform. 
This was the human presence of our Lord, the Divine Word made 
flesh and manifested to the eyes of men, that they might “see His 
glory.” Thus it was by the words of our Lord, or by the touch of 
His hand, that His miracles were performed ; it was by virtue of His 
earthly presence that sins were forgiven and disease was healed. In 
Him God showed Himself to men as the source of power; the 
Divine Omnipotence manifested itself under the earthly conditions 
of time and place. 

c. Moreover, in so manifesting Himself, our Lord condescended 
to limit the use of His power by the conditions which naturally 
affect the exercise of natural and human energy. His miracles were 
wrought on those only who were in some kind of outward relation 
to His bodily presence. It was not till the sick man had been 
brought into the place where our Lord was that his sins were for- 
given or his disease cured: He could, indeed, heal lepers when they 
were at a distance from Him, and the centurion’s servant, and the 
ruler’s son without going to visit them; but only when He had been 
personally asked to do so. Again, He submitted the exercise of His 
divine power, in a certain sense, to the will of man. It was only 
those who “had faith to be healed” that He cured of their sickness ; 


and in His own country He could not do many miracles “because of 
their unbelief.” 
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Thus in our Lord we see the marvellous spectacle of supernatural 
divine power operating under the same conditions as those by which 
the action of natural forces and merely human energy is limited and 
regulated. Just as the electricity which is latent in the earth is 
brought out and made use of by the appropriate means, as the 
earth’s fertility is brought into exercise by the methods of agricul- 
ture, so the power of Christ is, as it were, stored in Him, and is 
brought out and made available for human needs by the means 
which our Lord prescribed for the purpose. 

2. a. Now this is a fact which, self-evident as it is, has too fre- 
quently passed unnoticed, and one which many nominal Christians 
fail altogether to realize at the present day. Yet, unless it is fully 
perceived and recognized, it is not possible rightly to appreciate the 
great truth of the Incarnation of the Son of God, or to understand 
the principle upon which the whole system of His Church is founded. 
For the work which our Lord began in His life on earth is carried 
on by the Catholic Church. The life of Christ was not a brief visit, 
leaving only memories behind it. But it was the beginning and 
foundation of the great and merciful work of God, by which souls 
were to be saved to the end of time. What our Lord did, His 
Church was to continue doing by the power which He transmitted 
to it. Nothing could be clearer than our Lord’s own words on this 
point. “He that believeth in Me, the works that I do he shall do 
also.” “Because I live, you shall live.” He is the good shepherd; 
but it is Peter—and therefore also Peter’s successors—who is to 
feed His sheep. He came to found the “kingdom of Heaven” in 
this world, though not of it; but the keys of the kingdom were 
given into Peter’s charge. The Church, St. Paul tells us, is the body, 
of which Christ is the head. 

b. Thus it is evident that just as the power of God was what we 
may call localized, and so made manifest on earth in the person of 
Christ, so the same divine power is manifested in the Church: it is 
still localized and still acts by earthly means and under earthly con- 
ditions, and it exercises it subject in some degree to the will of man. 
That is to say, the Church is a visible and tangible body, as the 

sacred body of Christ was visible and tangible on earth; and from 
it, as the effect of the Incarnation of the Son of God, flow spiritual 
graces for those who are qualified to receive them. Where the 
Church is, those graces may be had; where it is not, there graces 
are unattainable, just as the gifts which our Lord distributed on 
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earth cease through His local and human presence. It is most 
true that God may be known and worshipped and served every- 
where: that the souls of God’s friends are in immediate communi- 
cation with them at all times and in all places, by prayer and con- 
templation. But it is through the sacraments that men are admitted 
to the friendship of God: it is by their means that man is freed 
from the stains of sin that make him unfit for God’s presence, and 
by their means that he is made a partaker in the blessings of Christ’s 
redemption. It is by the divinely appointed agency of the Church, 
and by it alone, that we have the certainty of grace, and are assured 
of admission to the friendship of God and the fellowship of the 
saints. So it was that our Lord could say to those who were to 
carry on His work in the world that they should “do greater works” 
than those He did on earth. The almost instantaneous conversion of 
vast multitudes to the faith of Christ; the spread of the faith from 
East to West and to North and South, drawing together into its 
supernatural unity the most diverse types of humanity which no 
other influence had ever or could ever unite—these were, indeed, the 
work of Christ ; but they were effected by the agency of the Church 
which He commissioned to “preach the Gospel to every creature,” 
and which wherever it fixed its local habitation brought with it the 
divine presence and divine grace. The natural and visible presence 
of Christ brought His gifts within the reach of all who came into 
contact with Him. But He chose that His natural presence should 
be restricted to a small and remote neighborhood, and that those 
who saw Him with their bodily eyes should be comparatively few 
in number. It was by the ministry of the Catholic Church that His 
invisible but real presence and the blessings of His grace were to be 
extended to the whole world. 

c. And it is by this fact that the true religion is most strikingly 
distinguished from pagan mythologies on the one hand and on the 
other from the false spirituality of Protestantism. The life of Christ 
is no mythical legend of the appearance of a divine being on earth 
in some vague region unknown to men and at a time of which his- 
tory can tell us nothing. Nor did our Lord come down to earth 
merely to propound a set of abstract and obscure doctrines for men 
to wrangle over, or to offer a sacrifice which could appeal only to 
the imagination and memory of succeeding generations. But He 
came to be an abiding power on earth—a new and glorious element 
in the fabric of the world’s history. The work of the historic Christ 
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can be realized and accomplished only in the historic Church, in and 
through which He is “with us all days, even to the consummation of 
the world.” God, who first manifested Himself on earth to be “the 
way, the truth, and the life” of men, at a definite time and place, still 
manifests Himself throughout the world for our salvation in the 
“house of God, which is the Church of the living God, the pillar and 
ground of the truth.” It is no fanciful and unauthenticated tradi- 
tion that we believe; nor have we to look back continually to an 
event that was finished and done with two thousand years ago. 
Among all the powers of the earth that perpetually rise and fall and 
contend with one another we have still with us the one unchanging 
and unconquerable power of the Son of Man, for ever present on our 
altars, for ever offering Himself on earth to be the sacrifice for sin, 
and for ever healing the souls of those who come to Him in faith. 

3. a. It follows that the exercise of God’s powers for our benefit 
depends in a very great degree upon ourselves. As with the natural 
forces of the earth, so with the supernatural force that is stored for 
our use in the Church. We can only make use of it by fulfilling the 
necessary conditions. What some people have imagined to be the 
failure of the Christian religion is merely the fact that those condi- 
tions have been very imperfectly fulfilled in the world at large. 
Where and when the conditions have been complied with, there has 
been no failure, but very marvellous success. What then are the 
necessary conditions for obtaining the supernatural benefits of the 
presence and power of Christ in His Church? Obviously they are 
two. In the first place the Church in its outward organization must 
be at hand. Otherwise it can no more benefit us than our Lord when 
He dwelt on earth could benefit those who were too far away to know 
of Him. In the second place, the gifts of our Lord can be bestowed 
only on those who seek them. It is of no use to have the Church 
established in our midst unless we frequent the sacraments, and try 
to make use of the grace we receive from them in prayer and in 
obedience to God’s will. Thus it has often happened that just as 
our Lord was “driven from Judea by the ill-will of His enemies,” the 
Church has been more or less completely exterminated in different 
parts of the world. As our Lord “would not walk in Judea, because 
the Jews sought to kill Him,” while His hour was not yet come, $0 
there are unhappily many places in the world which once were His 
own, but from which He has been expelled and where He can no 
longer give the people His grace and His blessings openly and freely, 
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as He once could and did. Persecution, or at least hindrance and 
obstruction, is what He still has to reckon with in countries and 
under governments the names of which are well known to us all; 
and it is no wonder that there is but little of divine grace or of the 
Christian spirit in evidence in those places. 

But again, it is necessary to seek our Lord with the right dis- 
positions of the soul, as well as by our mere bodily presence. His 
gifts of healing could only be received where He was; but it was by 
no means all who were from time to time in His presence that 
received them. Much more is it necessary to come to Him in the 
right spirit when the gifts that we desire are not merely bodily but 
spiritual. And because so many come with souls imperfectly pre- 
pared to receive what they seek, the grace that they receive is far 
less than He is willing and anxious to give them; if, indeed, they 
do not fail to receive any grace at all. Just as in the natural world, 
the benefits to be obtained from the stored-up forces of the earth 
must be sought with care and thought and perseverance, and in the 
submission to the laws of nature, so the supernatural benefits which 
are stored for us in the Church, can be obtained only by those who 
come to receive them with faith and love and true repentance, and 
in submission to the will of God. Christ said: “Ask and ye shall 
receive, seek and ye shall find.” But those do not really ask and 
seek who make only an external show of doing so: it is the voice of 
the heart that speaks to God, and the earnest desire of the will that 
unlocks the storehouse of His supernatural treasure. 

b. On the other hand, because the power of our Lord and Saviour 
is here with us on earth, it is freely accessible to every one; there is 
no limit to the spiritual benefits we can obtain from Him but such as 
we impose on ourselves. It is true, and must never be forgotten, 
that temporal benefits are not always to be had for the asking. For 
in a sinful world the cross must always be borne by Christ’s ser- 
vants: “the disciple is not above his master”: other things we ask 
for in our ignorance are not always those that are best for us. So 
God gives to His true servants the worldly gifts that are best for 
their eternal interests; and among them is always to be found a 
share in the cross of their Saviour. But to His spiritual gifts He 
puts no limit. They are for all in the utmost abundance, who seek 
them rightly. They have only to “hunger and thirst” for God and 
His justice and they may “buy and eat, without money and without 
price.” Rich and poor, old and young, wise and foolish, the sinner 
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who repents of his sins and the saint who is striving for perfection 
—all alike are welcome at His Holy Table, and all receive the 
abundance of His blessings. There are no conventions to bar the 
way, no favor to be sought from any one on earth: the door stands 
open to all who knock. 

c. Then again the highest prizes in the kingdom of Heaven are 
open to all no matter what their worldly position may be, or their 
attainments or their previous life. As Napoleon’s soldiers had every 
one “a field-marshal’s baton in his knapsack,” so every man, be he 
what he may, has in him, so long as he lives, the possibility of 
holiness. 

d. Once more: as the treasures of the earth cannot in their high- 
est measure be obtained by solitary individuals, but are fully yielded 
up only to the cooperation of many hands and many brains, so it is 
with the gifts of God. It was when our Lord “saw the faith” of 
those who carried the paralytic man that He gave him the forgiveness 
of his sins; and it is to those who will “agree on earth as to anything 
that they will ask” that our Lord promises His best gifts. He has 
put into our hands the great power of united intercession—that 
power which the Church is continually exercising in behalf of all 
her children, and by which we can benefit one another even in the 
world beyond the grave. 

So, my brethren, let us try to make sure that this treasure of 
Divine power is not bestowed on us in vain. To us, at any rate, 
the power of the Son of Man is brought close on earth; and it will 
be our own fault if we pass by and lose any of the priceless gifts 
which we may obtain from it. Let us come to Him with thankful 
and loving hearts, and with strong resolution to do God’s will by the 
power of that grace which He offers us so freely on earth, and 
which alone can fit us to behold at last His unveiled glory in Heaven. 
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A SERIES OF APOLOGETIC DISCOURSES 


XI. MrracuLous GrowTH oF CHRISTIANITY 


The teaching of Christ and the Prophets proceeded, undoubtedly, 
from God, who confirmed it, as we have seen, by prophecies and 
miracles. You may feel inclined to complain that it is so long since 
the prophecies were fulfilled and the miracles were wrought; you 
wish that you could have witnessed them yourselves. Yet, though 
we were not present, it is as certain as any historical fact can be, 
that Christ really gave sight to the blind, raised the dead to life, and 
Himself came forth in glory from the tomb. These facts are as cer- 
tain now as when they took place, and therefore they ought to con- 
vince us just as much as they convinced the Disciples who actually 
witnessed them. Still you feel that you would like to behold a 
miracle. Very well, you can do so, and you need not envy our Lord’s 
Disciples; a very great miracle, I may even say the greatest of all 
miracles, is plain to view, viz., the Church, which Christ founded in 
order to impart to us the doctrine and grace that He brought from 
Heaven. This Church is, as it were, our Lord Himself, living on 
from age to age and extending His sway over all the world. This 
is His greatest miracle, and we, who are so fortunate as to belong to 
the Church, can daily and hourly appreciate its magnitude. The 
mere growth of Christianity is a miracle, a greater miracle is the 
power of Christianity to transform the world, and the indestructi- 
bility of the Church is again miraculous. I propose to consider this 
series of miracles, and to take as my subject to-day the growth of 
Christianity ; we shall see that it was so extraordinarily rapid as to 
deserve to be called miraculous. 

1. Our Saviour Himself foretold this rapid growth when He 
said: “The kingdom of Heaven is like.to a grain of mustard-seed 

. which is the least, indeed, of all seeds, but when it is grown 
up, it is greater than all herbs, and becometh a tree, so that the birds 
of the air come and dwell in the branches thereof” (Matth., xiii, 31, 
32). Yes, at the beginning the Church resembled a tiny seed, and 
the people belonging to her were a few fishermen and some women— 
persons of no wealth or education. Even after our Saviour’s resur- 
rection and ascension, His entire Church consisted of so few mem- 
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bers that they could all assemble in one room, where they cowered in 
fear of the Jews, keeping the doors shut and hardly daring to speak 
above a whisper. The Church was indeed an insignificant grain of 
mustard-seed, until all at once there came a sound as of a mighty 
wind, and the tiny seed began to grow, being bedewed by Heaven, 
and its branches spread out so that the birds came to dwell there. 
They came from every part of the world, Parthians, Medes, Elam- 
ites, Mesopotamians from the Far East, Phrygians and Cappado- 
cians from Asia Minor, Egyptians, Arabs and Libyans from Africa, 
Jews and Romans—men of every known race and language. Before 
the Church was many hours old, they came to dwell on its branches, 
and whereas there had been only fifty or sixty members before, 
there were now over three thousand, and a few days later five thou- 
sand. Like a fierce bird of prey, Paul swooped down upon the 
birds on the branches, but soon joined them, meek and gentle as a 
dove. Jerusalem became too small to contain them all, and the 
Apostles went forth to preach. As St. John Chrysostom says, Peter 
took possession of Rome, the chief city of the world; Paul travelled 
to and fro, making known everywhere the doctrine of Christ; An- 
drew undertook to instruct the philosophers of Greece; Simon 
taught the barbarians; Thomas clothed the swarthy Ethiopians in 
the white robe of Baptism; James occupied the see of Jerusalem, 
and Mark that of Alexandria on the Nile; Luke and Matthew wrote 
their gospels; John dealt with the most profound points of theology 
and exercised his ministry at Ephesus; Bartholomew taught the 
Lycaonians, and Philip converted the Phrygians by his miracles— 
further and further spread the branches of the Church, which now 
contained many besides poor and ignorant persons. We hear of the 
conversion of Cornelius, a Roman centurion, of an official at the 
Queen of Ethiopia’s court, of Sergius Paulus, a Roman proconsul, 
and ere long the apostle of the Gentiles, who, in writing to the Philip- 
pians, sends them greetings from Christians at the imperial court. 
Scholars and philosophers were converted,men like Dionysius, Justin, 
Athenagoras, Clement, Ignatius, Polycarp, Quadratus, and Aristides, 
who, not satisfied with belonging to the Church themselves, did their 
utmost to bring others within her fold. Before the year 200 A.D., 
Tertullian, writing from Africa to the proconsuls of the Roman 
empire, says: “We are but of yesterday, and yet our adherents are 
to be found in all your provinces, towns, islands, fortresses, councils, 
assemblies, camps, palaces, law courts and even in the Senate. We 
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have left you only your temples. If we went away, how desolate 
would be the cities! If we migrated, what would become of com- 
merce and civic life?” (Tertull. Apol., 37). This statement may 
be somewhat exaggerated, but still it shows that Christianity had 
spread all over the empire, and even unbelievers acknowledge this 
to be true. Harnack, who misses no opportunity of depreciating the 
importance of the Christian religion, cannot deny that its growth 
was surprisingly quick, and writes: “The fathers of the Church are 
justified in asserting that their faith spread with incomprehensible 
rapidity in each generation. Seventy years after the foundation of 
the first community of Gentile Christians in Antioch, Pliny used 
very emphatic language with regard to the growth of Christianity 
in far-distant Bithynia, and spoke of it as already threatening to 
supersede the other religions in that province. Seventy years later 
the dispute about Easter shows us that a Christian organization 
existed, having its centre in Rome and extending from Lyons to 
Edessa. Again seventy years later the Emperor Decius declared 
that he would rather tolerate the presence in Rome of a rival 
emperor than of a Christian bishop; and barely seventy years more 
elapsed before the cross was attached to the Roman standards” 
(Harnack, Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums, p. 545). 
The tree of the Church, indeed, displayed vigorous growth, and, as 
Harnack points out, this growth was most astonishing and incom- 
prehensible in its rapidity. 

2. Some, however, may think that the rapid growth of Chris- 
tianity, though astonishing, was not necessarily miraculous, in fact 
some of our opponents consider it quite natural, and draw attention 
to the fact that, as nearly the whole world was united under the 
Roman dominion, at the time when our Lord lived, it was almost 
inevitable that 4 world-wide empire should develop a world-wide 
religion. But is this really the case? Of course it was ordained by 
God’s providence that the nations of the world should be politically 
united just at that period, and their union was an important factor, 
greatly facilitating the spread of Christianity; but those who think 
it possible to account for the origin and rapid development of a 
universal religion by pointing to political union, show their ignorance 
of history, and especially of religious history. The extension of 
their political power has in every age been an object of men’s 
desires, as it was to Xerxes and Alexander before the time of the 
Romans ; but in all the 4,000 years preceding the birth of Christ, we 
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hear of no religion that aimed at embracing all nations. On the 
contrary each religion was national, and was well content to be so. 
The Hindoos, Persians, Greeks and Egyptians all had their national 
religion, that never extended beyond the borders of the land in 
which they dwelt. Rome possessed its own state-religion, but tol- 
erated within its walls the worship of all kinds of gods. No 
one conceived tie idea of amalgamating all these forms of religion 
into one, that should be universal; even the Jewish faith, the only 
true pre-Christian religion, professed to be that of the Israelites 
alone. One solitary religion aimed at universality, since its Founder 
had ordered it to be preached to all nations, and had imparted to it, 
what He alone could bestow, the power to reach all men, and to 
be the grain of mustard-seed, destined to; increase until it became a 
mighty tree, overshadowing the entire world. 

But, it may be asked, did not Islam spread with an equally incom- 
prehensible rapidity? It did indeed spread with fearful speed, but 
we cannot call it incomprehensible. Mohammed bade his followers 
use the sword, and promised them all that could gratify the passions 
of men, therefore it is not surprising that he found many adherents. 
Christ, however, taught a very different doctrine. He commanded 
St. Peter to sheathe his sword, and said that whosoever desired to 
be His Disciple must take up his cross and deny himself. No one 
can maintain that this teaching was likely to attract many converts, 
yet, nevertheless, Christianity spread at a marvellous rate. Some 
one may suggest that it was precisely the exalted character of Chris- 
tian teaching that appealed to the minds and hearts of individuals 
and nations. Christianity, of course, possesses glorious doctrines, 
and men of most powerful intellect have delighted in them, but at 
the same time its mysteries humiliate the understanding and its com- 
mandments are hard to obey, especially those which require us to 
love our enemies and to mortify the flesh. Therefore one would 
hardly suppose that, in spite of its beauties, Christianity would have 
at once found many friends. Subsequently the Catholic Church 
espoused the cause of science and art, and caused them to produce 
their finest masterpieces, but it was not so at first, for when St. Paul 
began to preach in Athens and St. Peter in Rome, they taught noth- 
ing but “Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling-block and unto 
the Gentiles foolishness” (1 Cor., i, 23). Theirs was the religion of 
the sick and poor; it inculcated charity such as the world abhors. 
Picture to yourselves St. Peter, at his first arrival in Rome. The 
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city contained about two million inhabitants, all sunk in depths of 
ignorance and vice; every lie was readily believed ; every crime was 
excused, if not actually applauded as a virtue. Picture St. Peter, 
still weary from his long journey, walking about the streets of 
Rome, and meeting one of those haughty philosophers, who had 
come to the centre of civilization in order to display their learning. 
Imagine him encountering Seneca, the most honest and straightfor- 
ward of all the Romans, and suppose that this great man had con- 
descended to engage in conversation with the stranger from Judaea, 
and to ask him why he had come to Rome. “I have come,” St. 
Peter would reply, “to found a new religion.” “Very weli,” Seneca 
might say, “one religion more or less will make no difference, among 
the innumerable deities worshipped in Rome, there will be room, no 
doubt, for your God.” “My religion,” says St. Peter, “is to drive out 
all your religions, my God will replace all your deities, and all Rome, 
from the emperor to the poorest beggar, and in fact all the world 
will serve Him.” “Truly yours must be a mighty God! What is 
His name?” “Jesus, the crucified.” “What! a crucified God? 
Does He offer great attractions to His followers?” “He bids them 
be chaste, patient and humble, and holds out to them the prospect of 
persecutions.” “What means do you intend to employ in spreading 
your new religion?” “I possess nothing but my staff.” “What are 
your intellectual attainments?” “I have none; I am a fisherman, 
and know only how to cast my nets.” The pagan philosopher would 
certainly not have wasted more time in conversation with such a 
man; he would have smiled contemptuously and dismissed him from 
his thoughts. Yet, my brethren, we are not inclined to smile, for 
we know that St. Peter was right, and succeeded in his undertaking. 
He overthrew the pagan gods, and set up the cross on the Capitol ; 
his disciples traversed the length and breadth of the Roman empire, 
and converted it to Christianity. 

My brethren, who really accomplished the conversion of the 
world? Was it St. Peter, or St. Paul, or the other Apostles? Was 
the conversion effected by earthly power and human wisdom? No, 
it is foolish even to suggest such a thing. The aim and the means 
of attaining it are absolutely disproportionate, the means are quite 
inadequate. Who then converted the world and caused Christianity 
to spread with such incomprehensible rapidity? St. Peter will sup- 
ply the answer. After the miraculous cure of the lame man at the 
Temple gate, the Apostle, addressing the multitude, said that God 
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had effected the restoration of the cripple to health. In the same 
way God alone cured mankind suddenly and made them Christians. 
Christianity is His work, His greatest miracle; and St. Augustine 
was right when he said that the Christian religion was undoubt- 
edly propagated by means of miracles, but its extraordinary exten- 
sion was itself the greatest and most incomprehensible of them all. 

We have heard of the grain of mustard-seed, that represented the 
infant Church, so small and insignificant at first. But at Pentecost 
there was the sound of a mighty wind, and the Holy Ghost under 
the form of parted tongues of fire, came down and imparted to the 
tiny seed His own infinite energy and divine fertility. The seed be- 
gan to grow and finally became a mighty tree, overshadowing the 
whole earth, and we have good reason to rejoice in it, the holy Cath- 
olic Church, and to thank God for allowing us to dwell on its 
branches. This tree affords us welcome shade and pleasant fruit; 
let us thank God for them, and resolve that, no, matter what may 
befall, nothing shall ever cut us off from the Church; our children 
and grandchildren shall retain the faith of our forefathers. The 
Church is always a living tree, preserving its youthful vigor and 
fruitfulnes ; it must continue to grow until it literally overshadows 
the whole world, and until there is no human being who does not 
dwell on its branches. Each of us can help to hasten this glorious 
day; we need not actually be missionaries, but we can and ought to 
pray that that day may come. Let us think of it particularly when 
we say “thy kingdom come” in the Our Father. Moreover, there 
may be amongst us some who do not yet enjoy the happiness of 
living under the shadow of our glorious Catholic Church; let us 
show them, by the sanctity of our lives, how good and fair a thing 
it is to be a Catholic. Amen. 




















CONFERENCES FOR MARRIED WOMEN 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


XXIII. ScHoor 


Of course, it is understood that when we speak of school we 
mean the parish school. No Catholic mother, worthy of the name, 
will send her children to the public school when a parish school is 
within reasonable reach. 

Catholic mothers who think so little of our holy Faith as to 
unnecessarily expose their children to the danger of losing their 
faith in a school where the name of God is not allowed to be men- 
tioned, are assuming a very heavy responsibility and risk their own 
salvation together with that of their children. 

It being taken for granted that you send your children to the 
parish school wherever there is one, we wish to offer some sug- 
gestions as to how to make the schoolwork productive of the best 
possible results. 

Before your children go to school you must instruct them how 
to behave and act in school. Let them understand that you will 
not permit the least disobedience on their part. The children must 
be made to understand that the Sisters act in the classroom with 
as much authority as parents, and if children disregard their com- 
mands it is as wrong as though they were disobedient to you. To 
teach children the lesson of obedience you will be most successful 
if you identify your commands with those of God. You command 
that only which God commands. In offending you by disobedience 
the children in truth offend God more than you, because He is the 
source of your authority. After the child has grasped that idea, tell 
the child that the commands of school sisters have the very same 
binding force as though you had given them. And the school sisters 
follow, the same as you parents, but one purpose, namely, to speak 
to the child in the name of God. Hence the child offends God when 
it offends the teacher. It also offends you because you wish the 
word of the school sisters to be the law. The child, when it begins 
to learn that the will and word of God is inseparably united with 
the word and command of parents and school sisters, will see that by 
offending the one it likewise offends the others. 

It will be well for you to ask the sisters from time to time how 
your children conduct themselves. If they are not as good as should 
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be expected, reprimand the children and add punishment if repeated 
admonitions prove futile. 


Whenever there is a difference of opinion never give the children 
to understand that they are right and the school sisters wrong. By 
so doing you would not only seriously interfere with the discipline 
of the school, but you would undermine your own authority. Grant- 
ing that in some particular case a sister may be wrong in the treat- 
ment of a child—and such does not happen often—even in that 
case the action of the school sister should be upheld in the presence 
of the child, so that both your child, as well as the rest of the class, 
will not be tempted to disobey. _ 


Mistakes in judgment on the part of the sisters are a very rare 
happening, because their long and rigorous training gives them a 
better knowledge of what a child can do or ought to do than you 
have. It is their profession, their life-work, to learn how to handle 
children so as to obtain best results. If you but permit the school 
sisters to work out their method, and give them your support, they 
will be able to make something out of your children. Hence under 
no condition interfere with their system of management. Take it 
for granted that they know best, and that they are working disin- 
terestedly for the temporal and spiritual benefit of your children. 


We do not wish to belittle the ability of the teachers in the public 
schools. It is true, however, that most of the women teachers in 
these schools do not intend to make teaching their life-work. They 
mean to do this work only until there is an opportunity to get mar- 
ried. 


The school sisters, on the other hand, look upon teaching as their 
work for life. They have no other prospects in view. The world 
has no charm for them. They teach not for a handsome salary, but 
for the love of God. Whether the children entrusted to them 
are of high or humble station, or the children of Indians or Negroes, 
they will show them the same consideration, the same kindness, the 
same zeal, because all children, be their color white, or black, or 
brown, are to them the children of God and heirs of Heaven. 

When the children bring their monthly report cards, look at 
them carefully to see whether there is any improvement in the chil- 
dren, or whether they are falling back. They should have the mark 
they can and ought to have. If a child can get eighty in a branch it 
must not be satisfied with sixty, and neither should you. There are 
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two things, at least, in which children must have the highest per- 
centage every month, and these things are behavior and application. 

In clothing the children always observe common sense. Even 
though you may be able to dress your children a trifle better than 
others, avoid it for the good of the children. It will teach them 
not to judge by appearances, and not to look down upon other chil- 
dren because of their poverty. One finds foolish mothers who 
dress their children like dolls. Such children are actually trained 
to become snobs, and seldom become useful members of society. 

Cleanliness and neatness, soap and water, are within the reach of 
all. The clothing you give your children may be plain but keep that 
clothing in good order. See that there are buttons and hooks and 
eyes where they belong and do not permit pins to take the place of 
mending. That teaches children to be negligent and indifferent. 
If clothes need a patch put a patch on them. A neat patch is more 
respectable than a hole or tear. Speaking of clothing let me remind 
you once more to dress the children according to the season. Pro- 
tect them against cold and wet, so that your children may keep in 
the best of health. 

There is still another thing to be said in discussing the school. 
Never allow your children to carry gossip about children or about 
teachers. This should be discouraged before your children gain 
any headway in this direction. If your children complain to you 
about what the sisters said or did to them, find out the truth from 
those who are in a position to tell you. You may be sure that no 
school sister will ever punish a child without good and just reason. 
Even if, after a thorough investigation, you have reasons for think- 
ing the sister acted hastily, never side with the child in this matter. 
Your child would abuse this support, and you would suffer the con- 
sequences by forfeiting your own authority. The child would next 
question your authority, and that would mean an end of your good 
influence with the child. 

In conclusion let me say that children should be watched on the 
way to and from school. Find out with whom they walk and play. 
Not all Catholic children are good children. Bad company cor- 
rupts good manners. The same wise rule should be enforced in 
matters of playing with children of the neighborhood. And in the 
case of your bigger children, keep your eyes open to prevent inti- 
mate friendships that may lead to evil, and such also that may lead 
to mixed marriages. 
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BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


XLVII. VIGILANCE 


When you hear parents say they need no longer be watching 
over their children, because they are through school and now big 
enough and old enough to take care of themselves, and know what 
is right and wrong, you have parents before you who are faithless 
to their trust and duty. Watchfulness over children must never 
be relaxed and the older the children grow the more they need 
watching. Even when they are old enough to establish their own 
household the parents should watch over them in their new sphere 
of duties, must encourage or warn them, as the case may be, that 
the newly formed home may be conducted with the watchful train- 
ing and conscientious care that characterized the home of the 
parents and grandparents. 

Parental responsibility and vigilance end only when parents close 
their eyes in death. 

Neither age nor accomplishments of the children will absolve 
parents from watching over them. As the children grow up the 
dangers and temptations become more numerous and stronger. 
Hence greater watchfulness is required over a son or daughter of 
twenty years than over one of ten. Physical size and strength will 
no more help the children than will their knowledge of right and 
wrong. Does the simple knowledge of right and wrong ever in- 
fluence us to do what is right? We need a strong will, fortified 
by divine grace, to help us do right. The will of children is not so 
mature as ours, nor is their knowledge fortified with the experience 
we have. Why then expect more from children than from our- 
selves? 

But, some will say, to constantly watch over children appears as 
though one were unwilling to trust them, to place them upon 
their honor. This objection will at once be recognized as invalid, 
if it is remembered that the parents are asked to watch over their 
children in order to protect them, to keep them from harm, to pre- 
vent them from going wrong. 

You know that there is a God watching over all of us. He 
watches over us day and night for the sake of protecting and guid- 
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ing us. He wants to be ever ready to help us in doing good and in 
avoiding evil. 

Again you see how your work, your care and vigilance in behalf 
of your children renders you like to God in the eyes of your chil- 
dren. The very fact that God has entrusted to you children with 
immortal souls requires you to watch over them, in the name and 
authority of God. 

The old saying that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure applies especially to your watchfulness over your children. 
You will invariably find it harder to correct misconduct on the part 
of your children than to prevent it from the beginning. Your 
watchfulness should be such that you prevent wrongdoing of your 
children than to correct it after it has taken place. 

To make your vigilance as successful as it should be, it will be 
your duty to know everything about your children. 

It is your sacred duty to know with whom your children go and 
play. If there is any valid reason why your children should not go 
with certain playmates it is your duty to forbid your children to 
associate with them and to take care that your order is obeyed. If 
you notice in your marriageable daughters an inclination to make 
eyes at any young man who may happen along, it is your duty to 
step in and forbid it. If your sons associate with wicked boys, call 
a halt. Assert your full authority in such things and deal with them 
so severely that the children will be compelled to obey. 

Parents must prevent indecency to poison the tender hearts of 
their children. Boys and girls in a family should be given separate 
sleeping-rooms. It may not always be possible to give a separate 
room to each child, but there must be a separate room for the boys 
and their belongings and clothing, and one for the girls. It will 
never be good policy to let a hired man sleep with the boys, or the 
servant girl with your daughters, unless you are absolutely certain 
of their good character. 

Parents often take too much for granted. Boys as well as girls 
may be secretly doing sinful things. Convince yourselves that your 
children are not guilty of such hideous things by watching them 
when they think themselves alone and unobserved. 

If a child is listless, abstracted, and fond of seclusion, you may 
do well to watch it; find out what the child is doing when alone. 
If it does no wrong so much the better. But if upon your sudden 
entrance you see the child bewildered and nervous you have rea- 
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son to fear that something is wrong, and you must investigate to 
learn the whole truth. 

I wish I could spare your feelings in this matter, but I should 
fail in my sacred duty if I should fail to point out to you your re- 
sponsibility in this very matter. It is your duty to convince your- 
selves whether your growing sons are guilty of secret sins. If they 
are innocent and pure, thank God for it and do all you can that 
they may remain so. If you find your son’s conduct sinful you 
must resort to severity and use your utmost effort to eradicate the 
evil. 

A remark must here be made about reading. Your children are 
in great danger of being corrupted by bad reading. You may say 
you have not a single bad book or paper in the house. Thank God 
if that is the case. But it may be suggested to inspect the beds of 
your sons and daughters to see whether they have not a book 
under the pillow they will not want you to see. That bad book is 
read while you fondly think your children are soundly sleeping. 
Such things have happened many times and you might as well be 
sure in this matter. 

Allow only the best of books and papers in your home. See to 
it that you have Catholic story books, magazines and papers for 
your children to read. The less they see of daily papers the better 
it will be for them. Details about crimes, murders and divorce 
trials are not the reading matter that will keep children virtuous. 

There will be little use of being watchful if you permit your 
children to lie to you. Make it plain to them that they cannot de- 
ceive or lie to you without being caught. And when you catch 
your children lying, give them such a punishment that they will not 
try it again. 

I trust that I have made it plain to you how important it is for 
you to be always watching over your children so that you may 
prevent wrongdoing rather than be called upon to correct it. 

Act with the authority that is given you by God Almighty, and 
make your children understand that in watching over all their 
doings you are doing what God requires of you for their temporal 
and eternal welfare. 
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NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY 
FATHER AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Acts of Benedict XV.: 
Beatification of Ven. Anne of St. Bartholomew (1549- 
1626), Lay Sister of the Order of Discalced Carmelites, 
companion of St. Theresa. (April 10, 1917.) 
Letter of congratulation to Rev. John Cavanaugh, 
C.S.C., on the occasion of the 75th anniversary of Notre 
Dame University. (April 30, 1917.) 


From the Congregation of the Holy Office: 
Assistance at Spiritistic manifestations is unlawful, even 
though one be merely an onlooker and have no intention 
of entering into relations with evil spirits. (April 27, 
1917.) 


From the Congregation of Religious: 

1. The special confessor, or religious moderator, of 
nuns whom the Ordinary may grant according to the 
Decree Cum de Sacramentalibus, of Feb. 3, 1913 (Art. 
V) is not appointed for any fixed time, but his charge 
lasts as long as just necessity or spiritual utility may 
require. 

2. To this office may be appointed a former ordinary 
confessor of the community, even though a year have not 
elapsed since the completion of his three years’ term as 
confessor. (April 20, 1917.) 


From the Congregation of Rites: 
Introduction of the cause of beatification and canoniza- 
tion of Bro. Andrew Garcia Acosta of Santiago, Chile 
(1800-1853), Lay Oblate of the Order of Friars Minor. 


April 25, 1917.) 
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FEAR AND MATRIMONIAL CONSENT 


From Paul, pastor, Cecilia asks advice in regard to her marriage 
with John, the father of her three children. She makes the follow- 
ing statement of the case: Cecilia has been always a Catholic. 
John, once a Lutheran, was received into the Catholic Church No- 
vember 25th, 1905, by a priest who administered conditional bap- 
tism. In the month of August, 1906, Cecilia and John were united 
in marriage by a civil magistrate, and to the union there were bora 
three children who have not been baptized. Cecilia feared to go 
to a priest because John had had two previous matrimonial expe- 
riences. In the first case, March 10th, 1900, he went through the 
outward ceremony of a marriage with Anna before a squire, be- 
cause the father and brother of Anna, a baptized Lutheran, who 
was soon to be a mother, threatened to shoot him if he did not 
marry the girl. John declares on oath that before the ceremony 
he made known to three friends, still alive, that he had no intention 
of contracting a real marriage. After the ceremony, such as it was, 
he departed and has not since that time seen Anna, who obtained a 
divorce on the ground of desertion, and is now living with a hus- 
band in California. 


June 10th, 1903, he was married by a Lutheran minister to 
Letitia, also a Lutheran. John affirms that among Lutherans there 
was a “general understanding” that married people could be di- 
vorced for Scriptural reasons. Letitia was unfaithful. John ob- 
tained a divorce in the civil courts. Cecilia accepted the story in 
all details and married John as stated above, but feared to ap- 
proach a priest. She and John now wish to receive the Sacrament 
and to have their children baptized and instructed by her pastor. 
Paul, convinced that the two former marriages were invalid, tells 
Cecilia that all will be well as soon as he can receive authorization 
to absolve from the sin committed by contracting marriage before 
a civil magistrate, the sin being reserved to the Bishop in Paul's 
diocese, in which also the marriage was contracted. 

The chancellor of the diocese warns John that there can be no 
further proceedings until an examination has been made of the two 
former marriages. 
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Questions. 


1. Did Paul act prudently in making his statement to Cecilia? 

2. Is the sin of contracting or attempting to contract marriage, 
outside the Church, universally reserved to the Bishop? 

3. When and under what circumstances does fear of a grave 
detriment invalidate the matrimonial contract? 

4. What is to be held in regard to marriages contracted with 
some kind of “understanding” that divorce can be granted for 
“scriptural” or “statutory” reasons? 

5. Will the Church sanction the marriage of John and Cecilia? 

6. Should not Paul have said to Cecilia, at once and without 
hesitation: You cannot receive the Sacrament, and I will not bap- 
tize your children unless you cease to live with John, your reputed 
husband ? 


1. Certainly Paul acted imprudently. Apart from the general 
rule that no priest should lightly and hurriedly decide serious cases 
of conscience, the case proposed to Paul called not only for serious 
consideration, but was one which clearly should have been brought 
to the attention of the Bishop of the diocese to be examined and 
decided by him, or by a judge appointed by him in union with 
the curia for matrimonial cases and in conformity with rules laid 
down by the “Instructio de Judiciis Ecclesiasticis circa causas 
Matrimoniales,” printed in the appendix (p. 262) to the Acta et 
Decreta Conc. Plen. Baltimore, III. 

Even when a diocesan Curia Matrimonialis declares a marriage 
invalid, the Defensor Vinculi must appeal to another curia (Metro- 
politan). If both decisions are against the validity, the Defensor 
Vinculi may appeal to the Holy See, and either one of the con- 
tracting parties may appeal to the Holy See—which they were free 
to do from the beginning, if they wished. It is never allowable to 
contract a new marriage until two decisions have been given against 
the validity of former ceremonies. (See Instruct. sup. cit., espe- 
cially par. 25 and par. 30.) 

2.a. There is no general decree reserving in all parts of the 
United States absolution from the sin of contracting or attempting 
‘to contract marriage before a civil magistrate, but some bishops 
make this reservation in their dioceses. 


b. By decree of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore (n.n. 
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124, 128), the following sins with excommunication are reserved 
to the ordinary: 

(1) Attempt to marry after having received a civil divorce. 

(II) Contracting marriage or attempting to contract marriage be- 
fore a non-Catholic minister. 

3. If the law of nature alone be considered, acts done under 
fear can be voluntary, 7. e., they can be done with deliberation. 
Unless the evil impending or threatened be so great as to deprive 
one of the use of reason, his acts under fear are voluntary simpliciter 
(i. e., he really makes up his mind to do the act) and involuntary 
secundum quid (1. e., under the circumstances he might not do the 
act). 

To protect the freedom of a marriage contract, the Church by 
positive legislation decrees that marriage contracts made under fear 
of serious detriment shall be held for null and void. 

Canonists and theologians unanimously hold that grave fear is a 
detriment impediment to matrimony when the following conditions 
are found: 

“Ut incutiatur (1) a causa externa et libera; (2) injuste; (3) 
ad finem contrahendi matrimonium.” (Sabetti-Barrett, de matrim. 
n. 905.) 

In regard to John’s first venture: 

a. The marriage most probably was invalid ratione metus, for 
the evil threatened was unjust. The father and brother of the 
wronged girl could have had recourse to the processes of the law; 
but had not the right to threaten to shoot John, if he refused to 
marry the girl. 

b. Apart from the question of threats made, if John really did 
not give consent, certainly there was no marriage. The testimony 
of disinterested and reliable witnesses would be accepted in eccle- 
siastical courts. But Paul, the pastor, could not proceed upon the 
assumption that this marriage was invalid. His duty was to refer 
this case to the bishop. “Conjuges in causis matrimonialibus sub- 
sunt episcopo in cujus diocesi maritus domicilium habet.”  (In- 
struct. sup. cit. par. 2.) 

4. a. The answer to the fourth question is found in the deci- 
sion given by the Roman Rota in the famous Castellane-Gould case. 
The decision was given February 8, 1915. It was published in the 
Acta Apostolicae Sedis of June 21, 1915. (Ann. VII, Vol. n. 11.) 
The practical consequences of this important decision, especially 
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in regard to the marriage of non-Catholics, are drawn out in an 
article: “Are non-Catholic marriages valid?” published in the 
November, 1915, number of the American Ecclesiastical Review. 

The principle on which is based the Rota decision for the validity 
of the Castellane-Gould marriage is the following: An error (false 
opinion) about the dissolubility or indissolubility of marriage does 
not invalidate the marriage contract, unless there be an explicit and 
absolute act of the will making this error and condition a part of 
the contract. “Conditio contra substantiam matrimonii debet in 
pactum deduci” is the expression generally used by canonists and 
theologians treating this question. 

“Error circa indissolubilitatem conjugii menti suae inhaerens 
et dans locum contractui ... non irritat matrimonium.” (Acta 
Apos. Sedis sup. cit. p. 304.) 

“Ut matrimonium sit invalidum, requiritur voluntas explicita 
qua contrahens simpliciter et absolute vinculi perpetui exclusionem 
intendit.” (Ibid. p. 309.) Nothing will supply for the defect of 
consent; but the Rota declared that in the Castellane-Gould case 
Miss Gould had two intentions: 1st, to contract marriage; 2nd, to 
contract a marriage that could be dissolved by divorce. In such 
cases it is not easy to determine whether the marriage is valid or 
invalid. “Res ardua est dubium dirimere.” (Ibid. p. 295.) “Nam 
duae erant voluntates contrariae, generalis, nempe contrahendi ma- 
trimonium prout ab Auctore naturae vel a Christo institutum est, 
perpetuum scilicet et indissolubile: et alia particularis, qua inten- 
ditur vinculum ob adulterium vel alias causas dissolubile” (ibid.). 
To solve the doubt, the Rota says, it is necessary to apply some rule 
by which we can determine which intention prevailed, and it 
adopted the rule laid down by Benedict XIV.: “Prevalet in casu 
voluntas particularis si expresse apposita fuerit conditio de matri- 
monio ob adulterium solvendo: sin aliter, praevalet voluntas gene- 
ralis qua intenditur indissolubile vinculum, in qua absorptus manet 
privatus contrahentis error.” (Ibid.) 

Hence: “The Church holds marriage among Hebrews, infidels, 
Greeks, Calvinists to be valid, unless the explicit condition of its 
solubility was made.” (Gasparri. See Amer. Eccl. Review, Nov., 
1915, p. 582.) “The marriage of infidels, heretics and schismatics 
are valid, unless the contracting parties positively intend otherwise 
and outwardly manifest that they will contract none but a soluble 
marriage.” (Wernz cited. ibid.) 
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b. Applying this principle to the case of John and Letitia, we 
must conclude that, granting that the marriage with Anna was 
invalid, this second marriage was valid, unless it can be proved 
that one was baptized and the other unbaptized, or that there was 
another invalidating impediment. : 

The “general understanding” would not invalidate the marriage 
unless an explicit agreement that divorce might be obtained was 
made a part of the contract (in pactum deducta). 

5. John and Cecilia cannot obtain the sanction of the Church for 
their marriage if Letitia is still alive. Had there been no marriage 
ceremony but the first (with Anna, under threat of death) the 
Curia Matrimonialis might have given a declaration of nullity. 

6. Paul should proceed very cautiously in giving advice to 
Cecilia: (1) For the baptism of the children all that is required is a 
reasonable guarantee that they will be brought up as Catholics. (II) 
In determining what should be said in regard to the separation of 
John and Cecilia, many things must be considered: a. Are they in 
good faith or in bad faith? b. Will an admonition from the pastor 
produce good results? c. Are John and Cecilia in such good dispo- 
sitions and of such good character that one could rely on their 
promises to live together as brother and sister? d. Would there be 
scandal if they continued to live together, being known as man and 
wife? Paul should pray and seek counsel. 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


Records of Civilization: Sources and Studies. History of the Franks, by 
Gregory, Bishop of Tours. Selections Translated with Notes, by Ernest Bre- 
haut, Ph.D. (Columbia University Press, New York.) 


This translation includes selections from the History of the Franks and 
the Eight Books of Miracles. It is valuable to the student of mediaeval 
history as it is almost the only source of information for the origin of the 
Frankish nation. The History of the Franks begins with the creation and 
ends with the close of the sixth century, the epilogue being written in the 
year 594, the date of the saint’s death. The selections from the Book of 
Miracles are fewer and less valuable. The translator, in an introduction and 
a preface, severely criticizes the achievements, learning and religious tenets 
of Gregory, especially his supposed superstition. A glance at the history of 
Gaul during this period, and a careful consideration of Divine revelation and 
the teachings of the primitive Church will correct these erroneous conclu- 
sions. The Sixth Century was a period of transition in Gaul. Roman rule 
had ceased, and a horde of new settlers, rude Teutons, recognizing no right 
but conquest, had invaded its fairest portions. A succession of weak kings, 
tyrannical and unjust, was unable to cope with the changing conditions. A 
new nation was arising, and this was the darkness before the dawn which 
was to usher in the glorious reign of the mighty Charlemagne. In the gen- 
eral decay religion and education suffered. Yet Gregory, although neither 
a theologian nor a polished writer, stands forth in this age of unrest and 
civil strife as its most faithful historian. He was the friend and protector 
of the poor, interposing his spiritual authority between the royal tyrants and 
the oppressed peasantry. Nor was his faith “a religion comparable with that 
of the savages.” His fame as a churchman has come to us through the ages, 
and the Church has placed its stamp of approval on his conduct by enrolling 
him in the category of the Saints. His belief in miracles, his veneration for 
the relics of St. Martin of Tours, are not evidences of superstitition but 
rather proofs of his holiness. In his Book of Miracles, it is true he relates 
many marvelous tales, yet with a reservation clearly showing his disbelief in 
many popular legends. The irreligious upheaval of the Sixteenth Century 
invented a new standard for estimating sanctity. According to this narrow 
and partisan method the translator has weighed the Bishop of Tours and 
found him wanting. However, if we use a more correct procedure, the 
teachings of the primitive Church and the truths of Revelation, Gregory 
stands forth as he really was: a devout Christian and a saintly bishop. 


St. Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux. Notre Dame Series of Lives of the 
Saints. (B. Herder, St. Louis. $1.35.) 


“Monkish ignorance and superstition” were, according to some shallow and 
biassed historians, the bane of the Dark Ages. Idleness, ignorance, gluttony 
and sensuality flourished in the monasteries. The so-called reformation is 
said to have restored learning and eradicated religious credulity. A careful 
survey of the period will convince every honest investigator of the fallacy 
of the charges. The monks lived abstemiously, cultivated waste lands, 
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drained the marshes, and made of the wildernesses centres of agricultural 
activity and hives of industry. The monasteries were hostels for wayfarers, 
repositories of science and literature, free schools for the education of chil- 
dren, and parish churches for the instruction of the faithful. Among these 
holy monks St. Bernard stands preeminent for piety, learning and zeal. His 
five brothers and many of his relatives followed him to the seclusion of 
Citeaux. The father of St. Bernard, after the death of his holy spouse, Alix 
or Elizabeth, likewise entered the cloister. As founder and abbot of Clair- 
vaux, St. Bernard exercised an influence over the entire Christian Church. 
The anti-pope, Peter Leone, had divided the allegiance of Christendom, but 
Bernard, by his preaching and diplomacy, united all churchmen in support of 
the true pontiff, Gelasius II. He combatted successfully the errors of the 
brilliant Peter Abélard, and the seditious doctrines of the contumacious 
Arnold of Brescia. He aroused all Europe to undertake the Second Crusade, 
to succour the gallant warriors hard pressed in the Holy Land. Only the 
jealousies and incompetence of the rival kings and nobles prevented a per- 
manent conquest of the holy places. His preaching and writings stimulated 
the faithful to increased fervor and the clergy to greater zeal for religion; 
his example inspired the monks to more rigid adhesion to the ancient rules 
of the conventual life. The present volume relates the story of his life in 
simple and beautiful style and is an admirable addition to the other numbers 
of the Notre Dame Series. 


Sermons and Sermon Notes, by Rev. B. W. Maturin. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., $2.00 net.) j 


These eleven sermons of Father Maturin, published by Wilfrid Ward after 
the death of the great English preacher, are a worthy addition to the many 
excellent sermon books now available to the English-speaking priest. In this 
volume the reader “will find the impress of Father Maturin’s great gifts of 
spiritual insight, of a most remarkable psychology and a penetrating candor 
which never failed.” What makes this book pleasing and profitable is a fresh- 
ment of treatment and aptness of illustration rather than novelty of subjects. 
Here you will find miracles, sin, the humility of Mary, prayer, and other 
familiar topics, treated in a way that will win the sympathy and approval of 
men of our own time. Father Maturin puts objections at their full strength 
and answers them convincingly. The sermon notes included in this volume 
take up 120 pages. But, as they were not written for publication, being 
rather the occasional jottings of a fertile mind, we must not expect to find 
in them anything more than fragmentary memoranda. 


American Priests and Foreign Missions, by Rev. Arthur B. O’Neill, C.S.C. 
Reprinted from the Ecclesiastical Review. (Published by the Mission Press, 
Techny, IIll., and sent gratis to priests.) 

Most readers of the Homitetic MontHLy have already profited by Father 
O’Neill’s article when it first appeared in the Ecclesiastical Review. Its re- 
appearance in pamphlet form is to remind the priests of America that God’s 
hour has sounded for them to make the foreign missions of the Church a 
part of their daily prayers and an object of their Catholic zeal. 


























BOOK REVIEWS 


Ancient Times: A History of the Early World. An Introduction to the 
Study of Ancient History and the Career of Early Man. By James Henry 
Brested, Ph.D. (Ginn & Company, New York.) 


For many years Professor Brested has enjoyed a well-merited reputation 
as a patient and conscientious student of the history of the ancient peoples. 
An earlier work, A History of Egypt, From the Earliest Times to the Per- 
sian Conquest (Charles Scribner's Sons, 1905) was justly regarded as a 
scholarly and authentic volume, and a harbinger of future success in his 
chosen field of research. The present treatise sustains the promise of the 
earlier work. Unlike former historians, who devote a few lines to the story 
of the ancient nations in the valley of the Euphrates and Tigris and a scant 
page to the achievements of the Egyptians, Greeks, Israelites and Persians, 
the author tells the history of each great nation and its influence on Greek 
and Latin culture. The excavations and discoveries of the last three decades 
have revolutionized our knowledge of ancient history. Professor Brested has 
carefully examined the latest manuscripts and monoliths and places the in- 
formation before his readers in simple style, without sacrificing the technical 
character of the work. The story begins with Primitive Man, and his strug- 
gles to attain civilization, and concludes with the invasion of Europe by the 
barbarians of the North. The only blemishes in the entire volume are the 
references to the destruction of intellectual liberty by the rise and develop- 
ment of Church Authority, and the veiled allusions to the Papacy and the 
ignorance of the Middle Ages. Such antiquated and sectarian arguments 
have no place in a scholarly and well written book. 


Our Refuge: A Practical Course of Instructions on the Most Holy Euchar- 
ist. By the Rev. Augustine Sprigler. (B. Herder, St. Louis. 60 cents.) 


This volume is a simple yet careful explanation of the Mass and the Holy 
Eucharist. The prophecies, types and promises of the Old and New Testa- 
ments are enumerated, the institution by Christ reverently and copiously 
described, the Mass and Holy Communion explained with historical accuracy, 
preparation for receiving the Holy Sacrament, thanksgiving after Communion 
and the proper method of assisting at the august Sacrifice indicated, and the 
efficacy and necessity of visits to the Blessed Sacrament eloquently taught. 
The Catechism of the Council of Trent and the many works published in the 
languages of the continent have been diligently consulted and the materials 
judiciously employed. The result is a handy treatise intelligible to the 
humblest reader, yet filled with unction and solid devotion. 


Yonder? by Rev. T. Gavan Duffy, Missionary Apostolic of Pondicherry, 
India, (Society for the Propagation of the Faith, Boston.) 

This well written treatise on the Foreign Missions has reached the third 
edition. Five thousand copies have been printed or sold,—proof positive of 
the awakening interest of our American Catholics in the spread of the 
Gospel among the unconverted nations. As this last edition went to press, 
Father Duffy’s mission at Pondicherry was obliterated by a cyclone. The 
Proceeds of the new series will help the devoted missionary to erect a new 
mission, 








NOTES 


WeppeD Priests AFTER THE WAR: 


It has been reported that Father McNabb, of the Dominican Order in 
England, suggested somewhat recently the idea of allowing married priests 
after the war. Not that those who are already in sacred orders or that born 
Catholics who are aspiring, or may aspire, to the priesthood, should be per- 
mitted to take wives; but only that married ministers who are converted to 
the Catholic faith should be allowed, after their conversion and elevation to 
the priestly state, to retain their wives. 


Doubtless there will be a great scarcity of priests after this awful time 
of bloodshed and devastation; doubtless, too, the Church of Christ has the 
power to dispense her priests from the law of celibacy; doubtless thousands 
of souls are now suffering, and will continue for a long time after the war 
to suffer, for want of priests to minister to their spiritual needs; but it is 
a very serious question—whether the benefits to be gained by a relaxation in 
the law of celibacy would be at all sufficient to offset the harm to religion 
which would thence arise. To us there seems to be no present or prospective 
need which would warrant such a radical change of discipline in the Western 
Church. A converted Anglican minister has well expressed, in the Liverpool 
Catholic Times, our views on this subject: 

“I say unhesitatingly that that law is one of the strongest weapons in the 
hands of the [Catholic] Church of England to-day, and that any relaxation 
of it, though only with regard to convert clergy, would tend to weaken the 
magnetism which the Faith undoubtedly exercises among sincere and truth- 
seeking non-Catholics. Englishmen are surfeited with the armchair Chris- 
tianity of the typical comfortable rectory; they have begun to realize the 
mockery of having the Gospel of Sacrifice preached to them by men whose 
lives are invariably softer and easier than those of the majority of their flocks, 
and in the reaction from this the vision of the Catholic priesthood voluntarily 
renouncing that which men hold dearest on earth for the sake of the Cross 
of Christ appeals very strongly. Any exception to this, in favor of raising 
married converts to the priesthood, would inevitably weaken that appeal. 
Even Protestants whose traditional prejudice causes them to “denounce 
celibacy as ‘hard and unnatural’ often pay generous tributes to the self-denial 
and spirituality of its adherents, admitting that their own clergy suffer greatly 
in comparison. After the loss of the Sacraments I believe nothing has caused 
Christianity to lose its grip on the nation so much as the cold and perfunctory 
ministrations of a married clergy. When spiritual things come to be regarded 
as the means of providing for a family, a materialistic view of them is per- 
haps inevitable; a state of affairs apparently common enough among the 
Russian parish priests, though there its bad effect on the people is counter- 
acted very largely by the possession of valid Sacraments. Should the Church 
ever make concessions of this kind to the married converts from the Protes- 
tant ministry, I am confident that the convert laity would strenuously avoid 
their ministrations.” 

iv 














